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VIEWS OF FEMALE EDUCATION AND CHARACTER, 
In an Address delivered before the Culloden Literary and Scientific Association, 


June 13th, 


BY HON. EUGENI 


1839. 


¢ 
US A. NISBET. 


Woman, until recently, has occupied a ve- |, Queen of Sheba admired the wisdom af Solo- 


ry uncertain position in society. She de- 


mon. It would seem that the clime whiose 


> . - 2 y~ 
scended from the purity and bliss of parad’‘se, | genial warmth germinates the fairest apd most 


into the selfishness, and strife, and turmoil, | 


fragrant flowers, also engenders a moral-poi- 


and slavery, which are incident to sinful hu- |son, which blasts both bud and bloom. | Wo- 


manity. Centuries of ignominious inferiority 
in privilege and power, followed upon the bold 
act which arrayed the race against its sove- 
reign God. But gradually, the force of the 
curse has been abated—silently and surely, 
the great parent has elevated, even in this 
world’s scale of being, the first offender, and 
also the first penitent. And the time has at 
length arrived, when she can stand fearlessly 
in the face of the benignant Heavens, and in 
the midst of attached and sympathetic men, 
and claim for her nature, equal dignity, equal 
purity, and equal intellectual aud social right, 
with the sons of Adam. 

In aboriginal States she has always been 
the unloved and unhonored slave, yielding her 


mind, and her heart, and her sweet graces, 





necessarily, to the tyranny of ignorance and 
passion—stirring in the breast of man no gen. |! 
erous sympathies—awakening no respect, and 
commanding no homage: content to toil 
with the tamed beast, and to be bought and 
sold, with other commodities of savage traf- 
fic. True, her native loveliness, and her 
uncultured mind, have occasionally asserted 
their supremacy ; and the forest queen has 
ruled, in conceded sovereignty, o’er the realms 
of barbarism. These instances have been 
rare—bright spots upon the dark disk of cen- 
turies—like the sweet blue sky, seen in small 
circles, through clouds which darken the ver- 
nal heavens. 


The voluptuous States of the East never 


man is, and has been, but the toy sof the pa-/ 
geant-loving Orientalist, exerting upon socie- 
ty no healthful influence, and subserving no 
noble end. Amid courts and palaces—upon 
verdant plains and olive-clad hills in the gar- 
dens of Cashmere, the tents of Araby, and 
the city of the Sultan, she is still the same— 
dead in all the attributes of mind, and cheer- 
less in all the affections of the heart ; a bril- 
liant gem, its lustre unrevealed, and its value 
unappreciated. Hers is the destiny to be 
married without love, or to be loved without 
respect. The dignity of maternity—the sym. 
pathies of genius—the charities of social life 
—the protection of marital obligation, and the 
luxury of cultivated thought, she has not 
known, and will not know, in the land of the 
Orient, until the star which rose upon the 
plains of Bethlehem shall guide once more, 
her wise men to the feet of Christ. 

As the States of Greece advanced from fa. 
bulous obscurity to taste, science and .volup- 
tuousness, and became skilled in arts, and re- 
nowned in arms, the candition of females also 
improved. Mercurial, impassioned and cul- 
tivated themselves, how could the men of At- 
tica fail to recognise and honor a kindred 
spirit, in the fair daughters of a clime so be- 
nignant, and a civil polity so wise and equal. 
The eloquence of Aspasia was scarcely 
equalled by that of Pericles. The Tonian 
beauty yielded not to the all-gifted Alcibiades, 


in wit, and tact, and flexibility of genius; and 





have recognised in the sex, its just claims to 
equality. It is now what it was, when the 
41 








the stern Aristides, loved no more his coun- 
try’s honor, than did she. She represented 
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a class, the most cultivated it is true, but the 
least virtuous of her countrywomen.  Beauts 
and genius ennobled her. She was a wit, 
but not a woman. The graces—soft and 
soothing, of femality, were wanting to her. 
She needed, as did all her sisters of the age, 
It is net 


unfiequently the case, that an age of letters, 


the female suul, moral excellence. 


with selfish superiority, has consigned the fe- 
male mind to stationary degradation, whilst it 
almost deifies mere personal charms. The 
inspiration of Homer could make no more of 
Hellena, than the passive, yet bewitching oc- 
casion of mortal strife. So also, the entire 
mythology of pagan antiquity, creating ils 
divinities from the element of human passion 
and mere physical beauty, arrayed them in 
charms borrowed from the courtizan, 

Venus is the ideal embodiment of beauty, 
but soulless as the Marble of Chantry—pas. 
sionate, yet unamiable—with the infirmities 
gross and palpable—of humanity, unredeem- 
ed by aught of wit or wisdom. The Circas- 
sian beauty of this day, is a striking illustra. || 
tion of what that Divinity was; most honor- 
ed at Rome—Imperial Rome, whose ivtel- 
lectual strength bowed the nations of tlie 

earth to its sceptre. The gentle Juuo—Queen 
of Heaven, and both the wife and the sister 
of Jove, shared not with him, the power to 
reign and rule over men and gods—a pretty 
toy, to grace the court of the skies—scarcely 
less warm and glowing, and intellectually vi- 
tal, than the canvass creations of the artist. 
The best form of female character in Attica, 
was found in in the walks of private life. In 
the valleys of the Morea, away from the cor- 
ruptions and passions of Athens, woman 
breathed around her the fragrance of simple || 
and unperverted nature. What she would || 
have been, had the genius of Greece been de- 
veloped and directed by the moral culture of 
Protestant Europe, it is useless to inquire— 
certainly, a noble creature. 

Beauty--female beauty—is more attractive 
than any thing else that is beautiful, because 
it is the visible exponent of the soul—a chart 
But the fairest face, 
even as the stable Heavens, must be rolled 
up as a scroll; and wrinkles, and discolora- 


of the heart and mind. 


tion-—angular acuteness of feature, and ray- || 


‘less orbs, and hoary hairs, must take place of 
all that men esteem lovely in woman’s face, 


“Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good, 

A shining gloss, that fadeth snddenly— 

A flower that dies when first it ’gins to bud— 
A brittle glass, that’s broken presently— 

A doubtful good—a gluss—a glass—a flower— 
Lost, faded, broken, dead, within an hour.” 


In the times of Imperial Rome, we find fe. 
male character more marked, and the posi. 
tion of the sex more exalted, than at any pre. 


vious period. There is much of dignity, as 





well as amiability, in the character of the 
‘Roman matron. Ip her the virtues of the 
|sterner sort abounded—patriotism, truth, for. 
‘titude, constancy and self-denial. Domestic 
life was, in the best days of Rome, a sane. 
‘tuary, where the worn and lacerated feelings, 
jand the care-encumbered mind found refuge; 
where social charities abounded——confidence 
‘reigned, and maternal vigilance formed the 
Catos, and Scipios, and Grachii of the em- 
pire. Not so, when Rome lost her virtue 


not so, when wealth and conquest, and unbri- 





| | dled licentiousness, had debused the spirit, 

and relaxed the morals of her kings, her 
| priesthood, and her senates. Female charac- 
ter, always most delicately sensitive, soon felt 
ithe blight of public and private depravity : it 
yielded to the overshadowing influence of a 
public sentiment, poisoned by gluit towards 
Nay more, 
\it even led the wild dance of the passions, 


‘man, and infidelity to the gods. 


‘and ministered at the altar of national pollu- 
‘tion. But in a purer day, how noble, sublime 
land touching, the display which Cornelia 
_made of her moral jewelry ? “ Here,” said the 
mother of the Grachii, “are the adornments 
Here are the 
| diamonds of the mind--I wear them about 


which grace a Roman matron. 
‘the heart. These are the trophies of victo- 
rious love--the tribute which maternal ten- 
|derness pays to the commonwealth. My sons 
are gems, set in the diadem of virtue, whose 
‘lustre shall be fadeless as truth.” How com- 
|manding the moral heroism of Cornelia! how 
|touching her appreciation of honor ; how sub. 
‘lime her superiority to the ordinary weak- 
‘nesses of her too doting sex! There speaks, 
jin all this, the high spirit of the “ greatest Ro- 
man of them all,” and the still, small, yé 
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sweet and gentle voice, of woman’s tender- 
ness. Portia shared the councils, which laid 
Cesar low at the foot of Pomoey’s pillar. 
She was the wife, and also the counsellor of 
Brutus—anud when her husband was abou 
to become a victiin to his own love of Rome, 
she fella victim to her love of him. It is doubt. 
ful whether she is most to be admired in the 
firmness or the fascinating frailty of her nature. 

There is not among the records of woman, 
a more delightful picture than Lucretia, pre- 
siding over the household in her husband’s 
absence. 
--it is redolent of home and happiness. In 


It is instinct with domestic virtues 


the midst of this Patrician assemblage of all 
the quiet virtues, erect an altar to the God, 
unknown at Rome; hallow them all with pie- 
ty, and the picture is then, and then ouly, 
complete. Lucretia kept the heart of her 
lord at home, forgetful of the world’s charms, 
solaced with the consciousness of his love, 
and rewarded with the smile of his return. 
The best proof of female influence at that 
time, is found in the results of her tragic fate. 
Her blood stirred to vengeance the might of 
an empire—dethroned a race of kings, and 
established a consular government. 

But the females of the Roman cay were 
too Roman. They were tov stern,—too 
Gothic. 


and manners which sits so gracefully upon the 


They wanted that amenity of mind 


sex-—the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit. 
They were held to be adjuncts of the Com- 
monwealth—part and parcel of the State.— 
Their education, like all other things, was di- 
rected to political utilitarianism. ‘They were 
looked upon rather as the instruments of Ro- 
Man greatness, than as constituting a class—- 
the depositories of distinct virtues and duties, 
They were honored as wives and sisters and 
mothers, because they had husbands, brothers 
They 


Were respected for the same reason that Cato 


aud sons, and not for their own sake. 


Was esteemed for his integrity, or the legions 
of Cesar for their prowess. ‘They became 
mothers to a race of men, who planted the 
Roman eagle upou earth’s remotest ram- 
parts, but they gave no polish to Roman char- 
acter; they taught no holy charities; they 


inspired not, by the persuasive force of virtue, 


not, as thev now do, direct conduct, by con- 
straining, through the agency of refined man- 
iers and cultivated minds, the sympathies of 
he other sex. They were too Roman, 

But the vast Empire of Rome was dissolv- 
led. Her temples, her fanes, her lordly sen- 
itors and honorable women were all envel- 
oped in the darkness of seven centuries ; and 
ito this era of ignorance succeeded the domin- 
ion of Catholic bigotry. Intolerance, avar- 
ice, pride and selfishness, through the agency 





of priests, cardinals and conclaves, consigned 
‘all things beautiful, including woman, to hu- 
miliating inferiority. ‘The church sat like an 
‘incubus upon society. The mind of nations, 
was seized with parallysis—it slumbered in 
And if. at long 


intervals, it attempted feebly, to awake, and 


the very rigidity of ceath. 


shake off the unhallowed tyranny of priest- 
hood, its efforts were but the spasmodic strug- 
gling of the doomed, relapsing ever and anon 
into pxssive and dogged acquiescence.— 
Through this period, we claim for the sex no 
aivancement. At length the age of Chivalry 
came. The zeal of christendom for the res- 
cue of the tomb of Christ from infidel profa- 
‘nation, created the crusades. Knighterrant- 
ry and fanatical religion became strangely 
‘blended. Men felt for the beautiful land of 
the Savior’s miracles, and for the venerated 
relics of kings and prophets, a holy gallantry, 
‘aud with it a rub.d and barbarian enthusiasm 
‘for beauty in chains, and damsels in durance. 


Tie chant of the minstrel——the sword of 


‘knighthood, the preaching of Peter, and the 
‘money of the church weré applied, to rescue 


the cross of the Redeemer—whilst each sever- 


al hero periled life and honor, to prove in list 


‘or tournament, the peerless superiority of a 


Pa 

‘fancy created lady-love. The zeal of the West 
‘for the honor of God, was of a piece with the 
Both 


had their origin in the mere passions of our 


devotion of that age to female charms, 


nature. Whilst the hosts who fought under 
the banner of the cross had no just under. 
standing or practical appreciation of our bo- 
lv religion, the ranks of chivalry neither knew 
nur desired to kuow, the worth of female mind 
and character. The extravagance of Knight 


errantry, not too severely caricatured in the 





a willing obedience to its dictates. They did 


> 





ludicrous adveutures of him of La Mancha, 
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made children of men, and frivolous divinities, || 
not unlike a Chinese Jos—of women. ] 
Yet in the hands of a wise Providence, || 
both resulted in great good. The Crusades. 
broke and dispelled that night which had rest- | 
ed so long upon the remains of Greece and | 
Rome’’—let in upon the Western world the | 
long latent light of Eastern kuowledge—re- 
vealed the gieatness of departed empires, and | 
disentombing the works of genius which lay 
buried amidst mouldering fragments of dead | 
nations, scattered them for the gathering again 
of the people ; whilst the result of chivalry was || 
to lay the foundation for that high seuse of'| 
female worth, which, matured and expanded 
by education and Christianity, has made wo-| 
man the coequal partner of man. | 
‘That event, however, most decisive of all 
others of woman’s destiny, was the Piotestant | 
reformation. This is the starting point of 
female regeneration. Luther unfettered the | 
mind, disenchauted genius, broke the spell of| 
papal ivfallibility, sileuced the thunders of 
Rome, and seut forth in free and bounding: 
vigor the spirit of inquiry. No wonder that 
the liberated mind, in its fleet and excursive 
adveuturers after truth, realized and asserted 
the social and intel'ectual equality of the sex- 
es. ‘Tue Bible is tie proclaimer—the guard: | 
jan and the guarantee of liberty and iuteliec- |) 
ual right. Quce let the soul be free to choose | 
its God, and it will—it must choose all things. 
else freely. ‘The sovereignt } of the Deity 
conceded, man admits among Lis peers uo 
other sovereign; he is himself, personal’y, a 
ruler beneath the skies. Kuowing that the | 
great God is no respecter of persons, he ac- 
knewlelges no conventional superiority, which | 
The Bible is the! 


Around it shall yet rally 


he hunself does not create. 
parent of liberty. 
the nations. It is the charter, greatest of all, 
of human rights. Its precepts and the prac. 
tices it enjoins, shall yet decompose and re- 


Already, | 


. . . . | 
Where its influences prevai!, has it unsettled | 


combine the empires of earth. 


the intellectual habitudes of ages—eradicated | 
the hoary errors of time, and established the 
rights of woman. 

Protestant Christianity came te heal the na- | 


tions. To this we owe all that is kind and 
generous in private life; all that is great and 








valuable in our political institutions. It illu: 
mines all things dark, elevates the lowly, aba. 
ses the proud, refines the rude, equalizes un. 
just distinctions, reconciles to duty, and leads 
to Heaven. 

Tue light from heaven is the true vestal 


fire: the female heart is its appropriate altar, 
|There it should burn until quenched in that 


surpassing brilliancy, which shall glow around 
the throne of God. Some have thought that 


females incurred at the fall, the especial disfa. 


'vor of the Deity, and are still held a little low- 


er than men in the Divine estimation. lh is 
true that Upon our great maternal parent fell 
first, but not alone, the frown of Heaven; 
and it is also true that upon Mary’s ear first 
fell the affectionate accents of the risen Sa- 
viour. If first in the offense, woman was al: 
so first at the sepulchre. She, it is true, yield- 
Yet she reviled not the 
Redeemer when he came to restore the ruins 
of the fall. 


ed to temptation. 


She smote him not, nor did she 
pierce his side, but ministered unto him when 
lis humanity needed solace ; fed him when 
enliungered ; anointed his feet, and wiped 
them with her flowing hair. And _ she, too, 
watched, in sadiess and in sympathy, through 
To her 


care was submitted the early years of Christ’s 


the long agonies of the crucifixion. 
humanity. Who shall feel the love, or-esti- 
mate the honor of the mother of God! If the 
bliss of ordinary maternity be too big for ut. 
terance, what think you of the virgin’s joys! 
If the cares of infancy endear, how holy and 
happy the solicitude, which watched over the 
bube of Bethlehem? If the smile of child- 
hood, mixed with the sin of disobedience, be 
sweet—oh, how supremely delightful must 
have been the radiance of that face on which 
Thirty years of 
communion with the incarnate Deity, imbued 


the Father’s image shone ? 


the soul of Mary with the deep, silent and 
| mysterious joys of Heaven. No other wo- 
It is not 
‘wonderful that the confidence of woman is 


man shall, on earth, know them. 


‘won by the mercy and protection of the Gos- 
pel She delights in sympathy. Is it not to 
ibe admired that the melodies of Heaven are 
| awakened, upon chords ef sympathy, like 
| hers, so delicately attuned to harmony? Itis 


no reproach, therefore, that she first plucked 
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and ate-—the offense is forgotten in the wil- || 
ling acceptance, and surpassing richness of | 


Gospel grace. 





Much has been said or sung about the intel- | 
lectual equality of the sexes. That their actual | 
menta! organization is the same, | do not be- | 


lieve: but that they have all the elements of| 


mind incommon,! do not doubt. These ele- 





ments, are in the Female, differently combi- 


ned; and diversity of education, and social 


relations, causes different developements.— 
Hence, upon comparison, there is rarely found | 
between two of the weil educated of either | 
sex, striking resemblances, The system of | 
the passions and affections are also different, | 
aud these have their effect upon the mental 
conformation. The cause, however, which 
produces, to my mind, the most marked dis- 
similarity, is found in the mental habits of the 
sexes. Man is accustomed to bolder and deep- 
er thought ; to the more frequent exercise of | 
a practical judgment, and to a more continu- 





ous mode of reasoning: his earlier training, 
and his maturer duties, necessarily lead to all 
this; whilst woman cultivates the light, the | 
graceful, the inventive and imaginative modes | 
of thought. She delights in the walks of fan. | 
cy, and indulges in the wanton creations of| 
genius. 


spiritualized contemplation of the sublime and | 
. . - . >| 
beautiful, the vividness of wit, the results of 


; 
benevolence, are all congenial to her meatal 
| 


habits, and are not repelled by her position in 


society. She is not as capable in the duties 


of the cabinet, the field, the compting-house, | 


and the laboratory as man, by reason of men- 
tal dissuetude. She has not been called to 
think or to feel, much less to act, as though 
these duties Jay within her sphere. Man, in 
the tact of taste, in delicacy of imagination, in 
he appreciation of moral beauty and moral 
bligation, is not unfrequently, though not al- 

ays, her inferior. Assign to both the same 

lace in society. and of consequence the same 

rain-of theught, education and duty, and no 
greater difference would be found to exist be- 
ween the sexes, than is seen bei ween individ- 
als of the samesex. ‘That this is impractica.- 

le proves that there must needs exist in fact, 

difference in the actual exhibition of the 


ale and female mind. 


a | 
The wrapt visions of Poesy, the | 


It is by no means desirable that the relations 
of the sexes in society, should be changed. 
setween them there is union without identi- 
tv; harmony without exact concordance.— 
He is the strong framework of social life ; 
He the life 
sustaining vine—she the clinging tendril. He 


she its finish and its ornament. 


the body—she the bloom, and combining they 
yield both fruit and fragrance. Society with- 
out woman, would become harsh, morose, and 
repulsive; and society without man, would 
become sickly sensitive and fantastic. But 
when the relieving ingredients are happily 
combined, and religious leaven lightens the 
whole, it affords fellowship meet for anzelic 
natures. Sometimes, a spirit more enterpri- 
sing than her sisters steps out from her spliere, 
and claims for her orbit the circle of the higher 
heavens. And proudly, and beautifully she 
Ata dis- 
tance we gaze and admire; but upon closer 


runs the round of manly duties. 


view, the erratic orb has lost its mild beams, 
Elizabeth of 
England commanded respect for her talents,, 


and glows with glaring lustre. 


and so did Catharine of Russia; but who 
paid the homage of the heart to the mascu- 
line mistress of the empire? I know of no 
queen whose state has not unsexed her, but 
Victoria—she remains a woman although Re- 
gina. In the voluptuous shades of St. James, 
she is a veritable girl, perhaps not very intel- 
lectual or amiable, whilst the constitution of 
the British empire clothes her with all the 
attributes of a sovereign. With just the same 
political effect, it might claim and use an ideal 


| 


abstraction for queen of Albion. Such queen- 
The sexes hold in 
It is Castile and 


ship may do—none uther. 
| society joint sovereignty. 


Arragon. 


“For contemplation he, and valor formed ; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace’ — 


} 


||to the sex, the power of deep thought, capa- 


[ do not wish to be understood, as denying 


|| bility of distinction in arts and sciences, and 
| fitness for practical duties. I have only en. 
|| deavored to point out traits of a disparity, 
‘which in point of fact exists. On the con- 
|trary, | am satisfied that it is competent to 
any duty, and to any attainment, which soci- 
‘ty devolves upon it. Woman is required to 
act, as well as man; and although it may net 
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be expedient that she preside over cabinets |! eternity and the soul nothing. The gravefito e} 






and head embattled hosts, vet it may be well| they seem to hold the melancholy terminus fimind 
doubted, whether her influence is one jot less | of being, and all beyond, vague conjecture andfi™prova 
upon the destiny of society, than his. She | impalpable dreaming. They appear to be.fMiquirit 
is his legitimate auxiliary in all great under-| Leve, that the Divine Administration over them {iiideas 
takings, by the counsel of her mind and the } is exacting and oppressive, and that, with the iment: 
cheering sympathy of her heart. The no-| spirit of eye service, they must steal all they fMso ea 
blest enterprises of genius, and the best devi-|/ure permitted to enjoy. Alas, for such nar. {ito loc 
sed schemes of benevolence, are prompted, or || row views of human hope and human destiny! ius. 
at least permitted, by her. Men are frequent- Alas, that men wi!l not confide in God. Wefithe w 
Jy great or not, as she wills it. Sir James |/are here but for a season, and are here char. jjecant ( 
Mclutosh attributes his usefulness and his || ged with the hapniness of others, the interests deas, 


fame to his wife. 
and the labors of philosophers, are sustained 
by the approval and encouragement of wed- 


ded love. Woman contributes greatly to the 


formation of character, moulds the taste and | 


fash on of the times, is the dispenser of char- 
ity, the instructress of youth—a contributress 


to literature and a teacher of Christianity. || 


To do these things well involves onerous re- 
sponsibility, and requires vast resources of 
mind. Hence the necessity of thorough, ju- 


The time 


has arrived, certainly, in England, France. 


dicious, and extended education. 


and the United States, when female education 
Still i is aot of that 
sound and elaborate character which it ought 


is properly appreciated. 





The toils of statesmen, | 


The 


grave is but the vestibule of the upper temple 


of Christianity and the glory of God. 


——the ulembic wherein body and spirit are pu. 
rified. Beyond its bourne, opens the bioad 
expanse of eternity ; beyond its goal, starts 


the mind with an immortal impetus. 


it enters upon the duties, as well as the joys 
of Heaven. 


‘should we conduct its education. 


cos) 


and our relations to the next life. 


|\tels of schools—-the colonades of colleges— 
and written upon the hearts of teachers 



























With 


regenerated, expanded and sanctified power, 


With such views of both the 
ccapahility and destiny of the human mind, 
The first 
‘lesson to be taught is our obligations to God 
For be i 
iemembered—let it be inscribed upon the lin. 
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to be. Time was, and very recently, when ‘| That our relations to man and time, are wellmm’arthe 
accomplishments were held quite a substitute | sustained, according as we estimate our relaqiM ests 
for kuowledge; mental disci line, thoug: t, and | tions to God and Eternity. When the light he de 
science, were deemed unsuited to the soft tex- || of the skies shine upon the pilgrimage of timejgmmrt. 


ture of the female mind: high and numerous 
duties were exacted of the wives and mothers 


of the land, and no preparation given for 


their di charge. Things have changed—are | 


yet changing. Odaward, with accumulating 
velocity, is the course of reform: accomplish- 
ments are now esteemed as adjuncts to better 
things: alone they are like the gaudy color- 
inzs of Jewrh sepulch es—hding from the 
view, rottenness and dead m ns bones. 

The object of all education is preparation 


'|the way of duty is plain and easy. 


|devious are the paths of human life ; how 


‘| dull its joys, how obscure its hopes, how mere 


| inspiration from the future. 


which constitute the beatitude of Heaven. 


cence, but in high and holy action. 












Jut how 


ly selfish its action, when the soul catches 1 
Let, therefore 
| if « 

all teachers teach, that life is made up of pro 









ibationary duties, preparatory to those duties 
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for duty—duty relative and divine. How ab- || being the groundwork, the instructor proceeds sup) 
surd the practical faith of the great mass of||to cultivate the mind——the Bible in his hand! ou 
men and women, that we live alone for our- | and its precepts in his heart. rom s 
selves, to clothe the person, feed the appetite | The culture of the mind begins at the dawa he Sig 
and indulge the passions! Content with a| of being, and includes all those minute ciramind ¢! 
few negative virtues, destitute of all enterprise ||cumstances, which give it direction, contrae: when 
of mind, and cultivating no benevolence of ||t\ion or expansion. It is therefore importatl he va 
spirit, they esteem time and sense every thing, ||to begin well. Girls should first learn to think g?™pty 
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VIEWS OF FEMALE EDUCATION 


o exercise the inherent properties of the! 
mind. This thinking faculty is highly im- 
rovable. The tenderest intellect, after ac-, 
uiring a habit ‘of thought, originate more 
A habit of 


metal listlessness, of passive vacuity, may be 


ideas than is communicated to it. 


so early formed, and so long persevered in, as 
o lock up forever, the finest attributes of ge- 
ius. Hence, we find, among what are called 
he well educated of both sexes, so many va- 
ant dreamers. ‘The mind may be stored with 
deas, and yet be perfectly imbecile. The 
eason is, that the learner, too indulent to call 
nto action her own intellectual resources, is 
ontent to memorize and retail the opinions 
pf others. Accustomed, however, to ponder, 
o analyze and combine—the faculty of rea- 
soning, as well as acquiring, becomes easy 
pnd natural. When genius has felt the pow- 
r of eliciting truth, by its own action, it is 
ever satisfied with the authoritative annun- 
jation of the text book. It must see, and 
eel, and realize for itself. And the elucida- 
ion of things hidden, the ascertainment of just 
onclusions becomes an intellectual luxury. 
ue reasoning process becomes healthful sus- 
enance. The mind grows apace—it calls in 
he aid of books, instruction, memory, fancy. 
arther, and yet farther, it pushes its con- 
quests, until it stands triumphant, victor over 
he deep and often dark things of nature and 
rt. Exercise, then, the mind, by times, upon 
he elements of truth; it will soon begin to 
Woo it, drill 


t, command it into the habit of thought. Be. 


ake combinations for itself. 


bin at the beginning, and ply it with instruc- 
ion as to first principles. How absurd it is. | 
0 undertake to teach the demonstrations of 
uuclid, before the axioms and definitions of| 
The more the mind! 
The 


ore weight you press upon it, the stronger | 


zeometry are learned. 


eceives, the greater is ifs Capacity. 


| becomes, until, like the pillars of Hercules, | 

supports the Heavens. The young ladies'|| 
Mf our State, at least, some of them, retire | 
rom schoo!, with their memories stored with | 
he signs of ideas, words, figures and phrases. | 
And this is called education. Even these are, 
vhen alone, valueless, for they pass away like, 
he vapors of the morning, aud leave the mind | 
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who is to blame? Why, teachers and pat- 


rons of schools. Teachers are too often 
priests at the altar of ignorance, and our 


Much 
however, rests upou that public sentin ent 


daughters are the victims. blame, 
which places so low an estimate unon the ed- 
ucation of girls. Correct this, and the whole 
race of pretenders to the most responsible of 
all merely human avocations, would be scout- 
ed from the land, marked with the brand of 
incompetency. 

lt is necessary to inspire young ladies with 
a just sense of the responsibilities which de- 
volve upon them. They should lean to ap. 
preciate the dignity of their position; to know 
that they have something to do; that the end 
of human life, is not merely to catch adimira- 
tion, and to catch a beau; to forget the fri- 
volities of dress and fashion, in a strong ap- 
preciation of character. Young ladies seem 
nractically to concede their own inferiority, 
and to devolve upon the other sex all the du- 
ties, and all the honors of society. They are 
soon awakened from this dream of exemp- 
tion. They enter upon the duties of matu- 
rity, with the confiding dependence of infin- 
cy; but soon, very soon, comes upon them 
the trials, and labors, and cares of woman- 
hood. Now, what I suggest is, that from the 
beginning, they be taught the ends to which 
their education is directed, and feel the im- 
pulse of an elevated ambition. A proper self- 
respect is indispensable to command the re- 
spect of others. The child is not born with 
proper views of her destination; she must 
learn them in the writings of the day, the 
conversations of the fire-side, and throug 
the kind, paternal, and unremitting efforts of 
the instruction room. Thus, wtha mind well 
disciplined, with a just sense of her relations 
to God, and with correct notions of her tem- 
poral duties, and of her claims upon the so- 
ciety of which she is a member ; stimulated 
by enlightened and liberal public sentiment, 
and guided by wise and faithful instructors, 
let the pupil proceed in the acquisition of 
knowledge—knowledge of things, men and 
books. Knowledge is the foundation of in- 
tellectual greatness ; judgment the power of 
applying it to practical purposes ; and taste 





mpty as the windy halls of Ossian. And 





and fancy, its ornamental attractions. I have 
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said that women are distinguished for good |! pends greatly upon the social character of the 





Lewitt 
taste and chasteness of imagination, ‘Their |, circles in which they move ; all have relation weil 
minds are, perhaps, of more delicate fibre. | to each; all are more or Jess dependent upon m al 
But delicacy and strength are not incompati-| each, Conversation, temper and manners, nahi 
ble. Nothing is necessarily weak, because | constitute much of the elements of social en. whol 
beautiful, The temples and tombs of Petrea| joyment; hence, these become, to the accom- — 
enraptures the beholder with all the beauty of | plished lady, important attainments. The ™ 

architecture ; notwithstanding, they are carv- | Graces are, to her, substantial things. She witha 
ed out of the everlasting hills of Edom, What | exerts influence, by means of is 
more sweetly attractive than the summits of | “Those thousand decencies that daily flow nus 2 
the Alleghany, penciled upon the evening |) From all her words, mixed with love.” enn 
sky ? and yet those summits rest upon the Genius has attraction for genius-—amiabil. prese 
granite foundations of earth. To the acqui- | ity for its kindred qualities--ease and gentle- ie 9 
sition of knowledge, there ought to be no limit | ness of manner for the accomplishment o} — 
but the active duties of life, and no end but} others; all are fused and blended througl the patro 
the grave. Academic years are but the pu- | medium conversation. Her manners should Min a « 
pilage season of the mind; all of life is the) be soft and subdued, her temper equible ani is 
schoo!-time of the soul. The intellect should | affectionate, and her conversation free and af: ductie 
expand by culture, until its beams are quench- | fable. The foundation of good manners, is seein! 
ed in the night of death ; and when that nig! he | found in good sense and a cheerful and kind oye | 
shall pass away, and the resurrection dawn | temperament. - If we are really anxious tof Not ¢ 
shall break upon the soul, its course shall be | make those about us happy, we cannot fail to come 
with the “ wings of the morning.” For tho-| be polite. Do unto others as we would that robes 
rough and extensive education of girls, | have others should do unto us, is the very best rule laos hed 
already suggested perhaps reason enough.—| of good manners. No one can be polite whol about 
Educate them, that the quiet reign of intelli. | is habitually ill-tempered, nor is ill-nature aff be jn 
gence may be established around the firesides | all compatible with beauty—it is a dark veil MM ranks 
of America’s unnumbered homes—that infant | which hides all the beauty of the spirit. With sary. 
generations may be dandled in the lap of light, | out a sweet temper, the face and person offi jt 
as well as of love. E:lucate them, that the | Venus would be, to the worthy, repulsive andi moral 
rulers of the realm may learn wisdom ; that | disgusting. she st 
our inappreciably free and just system of go-|, Genteel manners cannot be acquired at the titled 

vernment may endure ; that they, like Jo- | hand of the dancing master, for this good reall ed Ja 
seph, at the head of Pharaoh’s court, may be | son; they are rather graces of the mind andi ir po: 
the almoners of heaven’s charities ; that they | heart, than of the body. The attitudes of the priate 
themselves may feel the bliss of knowledge. | person may, and it is conceded that these, ¢h, 
Educate them, that amidst the trials of hu- | should be, pleasing. A lady, it is true, shoul __.)) 


manity and the sorrows of the heart, the mind | walk and sit gracefully; but it is indispensaf Whe, 
may find refuge in its own creations. When | blethat she should think justly and feel kindly, 
the world abandons, and love is extinct, and | A A graceful carriage, she has, in common witi 
friendship fails, let the mind go forth and cre-| the antelope. A young lady entering the 


ate for itself a new heaven and a new earth, || world, with a mind richly stored, a warm ant 
| 


wherein dwelleth peace. Open wide its por-| generous spirit, and with soft and retiring 


| 


tals, that God may approach it in the truths 
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of sor 
yet dignified freedom of manners, is endowed 


of nature, in the recollections of the past, and | beyond the opulence of Creesus ; and will ex 
in the unutterable far-reaching visions of the| ert more influence upon sensible men, thalthe f 
future. Let knowledge, like the winds of|) would the diamond of Borneo. water 
heaven, breathe upon every chord of the soul, | Literature opens a wide field, and most Ino, Je 
and awaken its melody. Who would be so| viting too, for the exercise of Female influ 
unkind as not to cultivate the female mind? |jence. Over its ample plains she may pov 
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The happiness of both men and women de. |) the light of invention, wit and genius. She fing y 
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legitimately, a citizen of the Republic of oh 
ters, entitled to all its immunities and subject} 
Under the control of}! 
books, is brought in some form or other, the 
whole mass of society. The press is woman’s | 
handmaid. By its agency she can go forth), 
into the palaces and cottages of the State, 
without intruding. 


to all its obligations. 


The emanations of ge-|| 


nius are of no sex. Wisdom has neither ge- 


| 
nus nor species. ‘Truth and virtue are always] 
of essential dignity and imposing power: when 
presented by the female hand, they are gener- | 
ally received more kindly, with a more ready || 
confidence, in the spirit, perhaps, of a gallant 

patronage. ‘They are clothed, too, very often 
in a garb in itself attractive, and allied to her 
more attractive nature. There is in the pro-' 
duction of the female pen, something of that 
shrinking modesty, which men are wont to 
love so passionately in female character.—- 
Not always, however. Sometimes the vestal 
comes out from her sanctuary, and soils her 
robes with the filth of criticism, controversy 
or infidelity. In controversial writing, she is 
about as appropriately at home, as she would 
be in the argena of the gladiator, or in the 
ranks of war. In composition, it is as neces- 
sary to maintain the properties of her sex, as 
itis in conduct. . In the arts and sciences, in 
morals and religion, in piety and philosophy, 
she should write and publish ; the world is en- 
titled to the benefits of her thoughts. A learn- 
ed lady has been held an impossibility ; and 
if possible, incompatible with all the appro- 
priate duties of the sex. These are, howev- 
er, the exploded dogmas of a less liberal day 


-—all successfully coutroverted by facts. 


7 . . . 
When woman’s mind is stored with gems of 


thought, why should she not set them in the 
firmament of letters? When the heart is al- 
most bursting, with pure and holy sentiments, 
why should it not pour them forth in the tide 
ofsong? When it aches with the sympathies 
of genius, why not relieve it by the wide and 
free fellowship with kindred spirits?” Shall 
the fountain of feeling be sealed, like living 
Oh 
0, let it flow, bright and sparkling. to fertil- 


Waters, beneath the mountain’s base? 
ze and refresh the race. Blot out from the 
records of letters the results of female genius, 
ind you darken the 


horizon of literature-- 


42 


| transfixes 


you pluck foein bene en one half its voniilies 
tions, and rob earth of one half its solace.— 
The writings of Mrs. Hannah Moore, strength- 


‘ened the throne, purified the church, instruct- 


ed the intellectual, and poured the oil of con- 
solation into the wounds of suffering humanity. 


| Peers and potentates, peasants and savans, felt 


and acknowledged her power. Her versatile 


‘talents have made classic the hills of Men- 


dippe, and lit up the deep shafts of Corn- 
She alone, of 
all her sex, could reach the follies of the Brit- 
ish aristocracy, and she too, could stoop to 


wall with light from heaven. 


the poor Samaritan, suffering by the wayside. 
Though dead, she yet speaketh, and will speak 
until the English Language shall be lost in 
some coming day of gloom. 

The sex may boast, in my opinion, the 
greatest dramatist since the time of Shaks- 
peare. If any are disposed to question the 
truth of a statement which assumes so much, 
let them read Joanna Baillie’s plays upon 
the passions. She not only painted them 
with truth and distinctness, but swayed thern 
at will. Her’s is the pure drama, in which 
christianity itself, sees nothing to condemn ; 
she holds the mirror up to life; arrests and 
folly as it flies; and wandering 


'excursively, through the fields of sentiment, 


culls their most fragrant flowers, and gathers 
their richest and ripest fruits. 

truly did Sir Walter Scott sing, 
fluence of her living, breathing, embodiment 


Sweetly and 
under the in- 


of human passion, 


“ Avon’s swans, while rung the grove 

With Montford's hate and Basil’s love— 
Awakening at the inspired strain, 

Deemed their own Shakspeare lived again.” 


Miss Edgeworth is scarcely surpassed by 
Scott himself, in her power of actual delinea- 
tion of character, and correct portraiture of 
Gently and sadly did Mrs. He- 


mans tune her harp to the music of the soul ; 


manners. 


and oft as she breathed the inspiration of po- 
esy, she taught a moral lesson: the entire sex 
should record on the heart’s tablets, her re- 
Her mantle has fallen on 


our own Sigourney, who with equal and kin- 


cords of woman. 


dred genius, has made the valleys of New- 
England, and the plains of the South, vocal 
with divitest strains. But gentlest and great. 
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est of the poetic train is Mary Howit. Whoy 
has not felt through all the attributes of the 
soul, the kindness and simplicity, tratifulness | 
and magic potency of her numbers? ‘They 
are genius and poetry, clothed in the purest 
garb of our Saxon Iinglish. She seems as 
unsophisticated as innocence, and yet as strong 


as an angel. Her home-touches of nature, 





and her lofty sentiments arouse the spirit like | 
| 


the whispers of the spirit land. I cannot for- | 
bear to quote the following stanzas, in illus- 


tration of Mary Howitt: 


‘*T lovthe sunshine every where, 
In wood, in field, and-glen, 
I love it in the busy haunts 
Of town imprisoned men. 
1 love it, when the children lie 
Deep in the clovery grass, 
Tv watch among the twining roots 
The gold, green beetles pass. 
I love it on the briny sea, 
To glance on sail and oar, 
While the great waves, like moulten glass, 
Come leaping to the shore. 
Aud where it shines in forest glades, 
Hidden, and green and cool, 
Through mossy boughs and veined leaves, 


} 





to have in it no interest 2? or can it be said that 
over public sentiment, which is With unwea- 
ried activity, forever busy in modifying laws. 
or over the men who make and admiuister 
them, she exerts no control? The science 
is a noble ove, particularly the science of 
American liberty: unmetaphysical, practical 
and plain—it deals with private rights—it in. 
volves national destinies—it envelopes the 
world; government is our outer protection o| 
justice, religion, and literature: it is the over. 
arching concave, in which are set the lights 
of all mortal hope. As foreign to this, as is 
the fruition of hope to the keenest agony of 
despair, is the pitiful system of fraud and trick, 
usually called politics. I do not speak of po- 
litics. Woman should not of course, mount 
the hustings, harangue the populace, and can. 
vass for office—she may not soil her purity, 
by contact with things so Joathsome—shie 
may not assume the conduct of affairs, with: 
out destroying all the delicacies of her nature; 
but she may and she should entertain just 


views of human rights—s!e should understand 





How is it beautiful ? 
How beau'itul on little streams, 
When sun and shade at play 
Make silvery meshes, while the brook 
Goes singing on its way. 
Oh yes, I love the sunshine : 
Like kindness, or like mirth 
Upon a human countenance, 
Is sunshine on the earth.” 


Madam De Stael exemplifies the capabili- 


ities of woman, for philosophic and practical | 


writing. Of her, Lord Brougham has perpe- 
trated a pleasant Irishism, by naming her as 
one of the stutesmen of the times of George 
III; and well does she merit a place among 
the great of that brilliant period. But I for- 
bear further enumeration—the list would be 
interminable. 

Political intelligence is necessary to a good 
education. What! the ladies turn politicians? 
I answer yes; politicians so far as an accu. 
rate acquaintance with the science of govern- 
ment, and more particularly, with our own 
most admirable system, is concerned. Why 
not? Wherein does the objection lie? Does 
it exist in the nature of the subject—in the fe- 
male miud, or is it found in the nature of fe- 
male duties? or is woman so far foreign to 
the objects and aims of good government, as 


| the American Constitution—she should com. 
prehend the political machinery, for the admin. 
| istration of which she is rearing a Cataline or 
a Cato—she should know, ‘hat, of which God 
und society, hath made her the first, and for. 
vastly important period of man’s life, the op. 
ly teacher. We have no respect for thi 
Duchesses of Devonshire and Gordon, rivals 





alike in beauty, talents and station, when we 


behold them mingling in the Westminster can: 


vass, and waging in behalf of contending 
statesmen, a mimic war of smiles, bribes, an 
intrigues. But the enlightened partner of the 


wise and virtuous Madison, blending the ra- 





diance of ber milder light with the counsels o! 
his own great mind, commands unqualified 
admiration. 

I have before adverted to the influence 
which the sex operates upon public opinion. 
Opinion in this country rules every thing, 


even the laws themselves ; for a wholesome 


law cannot be entorced without its aid. In2 
country where honor, and offices, and virtue, 


| and religion, are all subject to the will of the 
| people, that will must be indeed sovereign. 
| Public sentiment, which may be defined 
} 
| 
| 


be the ascertained opinion, at any One mo 
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fis eminently true here, and if so, how neces- 


Siates of the Union, almost omnipotent. 


Mr. || 


ment, of the majority of the people, is in the{| surrounded, yet undisturbed, by the laws.— 


i 
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Armed with its strong influences, he goes 


Jurke has said of the “law of opinion,” that || forth to the discharge of duty, invulnerable, 


it is ‘the strongest principle in the composi- || and returns triumpuant. 


tion of the frame of the human mind.”’ 
sary is it that this law of laws should be placed | 


under safe control. The sex are, in so far as 


. 0: . 
this law’ is concerned, and therefore, in so| 
far as all the interests of society are concern- 


ed—legislators. Men will not, dare not, con 

demn, when they universally approve—they | 
will not hate, when the sex are known to love. 
They, the loftiest and lordliest of them, in 
things minute, or grave, or gay, will not rebel 
agaiust the authority of the female world. 
Men, by a law of attraction, which nature, 
wisely balancing the relative influence of the 
sexes, lias established, must needs fullow where 
women lead. Conceding so much, how es- 
sential becomes, to all interests, the formation 
of female character ; it is indispensable that 
it should be formed upon the basis of correct 
principles. It would be easy to illustrate, 
from the records of the past, and the history 
fthe present, the power so eventful, which 
it exerts upon public sentiment, but my limits 
ommend forbearance. The domestic circle 
constitutes the first and largest element of na. 
virtues 


ionil happiness and security ; the 


wiich belong to it are the greatest of political 
condition ean be 
’ ‘ . 

Phe fimi- 


y is the foundation of the State ; it sends its 


colservations; no social 


! without them. 


perm inently zoo 
ative influences through constitutions. laws 
ninners, taste, aud Jiterature—it is the off 


‘ina of goud citizens. 


y) 1. i oe . . ° } 2 . > 
Highland and America wiser, and happier, 'the power of Europe. Of all the 


i} 
| 


| 
it 

} 
i} 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
} 
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In the circle of his 


This || household, he seeks sympathy in sorrow, and 


fellowship in joy ; it isa quiet refuge from the 
storms of life, relief from its labors, and con. 
solation for its disappointments. And when 
adversity, in moments of weakness, would 


drive him into crime, it woos him back to 


| virtue, and reconciles him to his destiny.— 


Yes, it is the fount of life, springing up like 


| sweet waters, in the midst of the great deep— 


the well and palm tree in Zahara’s waste. 
And who is Queen of this dear dominion? 
Woman. Virtu. 


ous, evlightened woman, And who also, more 


W iio dispenses its bliss ? 


ithan others, may mar its beauty, and trans. 


form its blessings tnto bitter curses? Ieno- 
frant and unprincipled woman. Let man, 


therefore, by all the influences of education 


and christianity, maintain the purity of all the 


'domestic relations. 


i'when it fell, he also fell. 


N ipoleon, amid the dreams of insatiable 


ambitiun, and in the battle’s storm, vainly 


thought he saw the guiding star of his desti- 
nv, heralding him to victory and renown.— 


He was mistaken, for it was the star of Jo. 


|sephine, the gentle, pure, and briiliant star of 


Josephine—the light of love and truth ; and 
When yielding his 


w fea victim to the cold policy of state, he 


imade the heartless daughter of Austria part- 


ner of lus throne, his ocedent began. U's 


star of destiny was the prudence and genius 


of the Creole Einpress : he q ienched Its 


Phat which makes)| beams, and broke a sceptre which swayed 


duties of 


| 


ind greater than the nations that have been/| the sex, however, those of the Mother are 


and are, is their home establishments. France 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i most endearing, and most eventfu 





rT. - 
uv . Thereis 


vants two things, to make her capable of|| a time, in the life of all, when she alone forms 


teedom: the Protestant religion, and the 
ily influences of ho:ne—its charities guar- 
biitee the State. Whaat, above all things. dovs | 
ve American citizen value? ~The sanctuary | 
bf doinestic love—the temple of his religion— | 
ls home; for this, martyrdom were smal 

rice, What cares he for ambition’s hopes, 
chance, 01 | 


‘ange, so long as there remains to hin a 


br fame’s uncertain favors, or 


usband’s solace, a parent’s joy, and a retreat | 





aud rules the character; i receives its impe- 
ius from that soothing, enduring, impassioned 
yower, Which wateies over cradled infanev. 
Cuildhood appreciates not fully, maternal 
love; maturity does, and that too, very often, 
with tears of Lopeless reimorse, 

Alas, we know not how much we owe, un- 
ti! opportunity of payment is past—how much 
we love, vatil the grave has hid away forever, 


the kindest friend, the boldest, truest, most 
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unwearied benefactress. 
stands in mature attainment, upon the apex 
of life, and looks back upon the long years of 
youth and infancy, with a power of apprecia- 
tion quickened by the enkindling in his own 
bosom, of parental love ; then it is he real- 
izes the depth and tenderness of maternal af- 
fection. The heroism of the field, the tri- 
umphs of genius, the reward of virtue, the 
honors of empire, and the boon of immortali- 
ty, may be all traced to its influences. The 
spirit, fresh from the bosom of God, reposes 
first upon the bosom of woman. The soul, 
launched from the foot of the throne, upon 
life’s stormy deep, the wisdom of heaven 


VIEWS OF FEMALE EDUCATION AND CHARACTER——EARLY LAYS. 


When the child|; Preponderance of bliss is only permitted ag 





ithe reward of endeavors, after amelioration ; 
| we hold the balance of temporal good or ill in 
‘our own hands. There is as much difference 
between society, unpolished by law and light, 
and society socially refined, as there is be. 
tween this vast continent slumbering in_pri- 
meval nature, and the same great region, se- 
rene in beautiful culture, with the hearts of 
'sixteen millions of our race beating in glad, 
| In the pilgrimage of 


ness upon its surface. 
life, the sexes are companions by the way— 


‘they look with equal eye upon the horizon oj 


| . — ‘ 
'| being—thev rejoice or mourn beneath the vi 


'|cissitudes of a common destiny. They are 


| 


commits to maternal pilotage. The germ of ||one in spiritual conformation, one in intel. 


society, teeming with all the elements of fu- 
ture change, buds and blooms amid the genial 
smiles of maternity. What trust, what con- 
fidence, has not God reposed in woman. To 
man he confides the enterprises of virtue, the 
labors of government, the conduct of armies, 
the mysteries of science, the glorious con- 
quests of eloquence; whilst to woman he 
trusts man himself. 

Human life is, at best, a draught, mingled 
with tears, and dashed with the infusion of joy. 


‘lectual gifts, one in an affection, which exists 
‘not between individuals of the same sex, and 
'|one in the indestructable entity of the soul, 
Her presence sits upon time, like sunshine 
‘upon tropical landscapes, lighting up the cot. 
‘tage of the poor, the palace of princes, and 
‘the courts of kings, with beams of gladness ; 
‘whilst he, receiving and returning her benefi. 
| cence, stands the divinely appointed guardian 
of her honor and peace. 
U 
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EARLY LAYS, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ATALANTIS,” &c. 


If. 
SORROW SHOULD FLEE. 


Sorrows should flee 


away from thee, 


Best loved of all the maidens round, 


And joy should come with a world of bloom, 


The sweetest in pleasure’s own gardens found. 
Thine should be hours, best told with flowers, 

Thine should be dreams of such angel guise, 
That one might well, believe they fell 

Down for thee, only, from Paradise. 


Ah, happy could I, from out yon sky, 
Pluck such blessing for aye for thee ; 

Pleasure should ne’er give place to care, 
Hope should never take wings and flee: 

And more than this, from the home of bliss, 


Would love secure for 


thy happy lot, 


*Till men should see, that Heaven with thee, 


Which none will discover where thou art not. 
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FARLY LAYS-~THE SOCIETY OF WOMAN. 


LV. 
THE RANZ DES VACHES. 


A PARAPHRASE. 


When shall I, at a single glance, behold 


All the uncourted objects of my love; 
The fountains that flow onward, never old, 
The village, and the cottage, and the grove. 
The mountains high—nor these alone—the sweet, 


The beauty of them all 


' ah, when, indeed, 


Shall I, with these, beneath the elm shade meet, 


And frolic te the music 


of the reed? 


When shall I these behold? when shall I see 
The father and the mother whom [ love ; 


Brother and sister—lambs and flocks—and she 


More dear than all, from whom I yet must rove? 


When—in what happ 


y moment, shall my eyes 


Grow glad in this bright prospect, and my feet 


Stand in that happy 


valley, which supplies 


All that the world bestows of good ‘and sweet ? , 


THE SOCIETY OF WOMAN. 


— 


No society is more profitable, because 
none more refining and provocative of virtue, 
than that of refined and sensible women.— 
God enshrined peculiar goodness in the form 
of woman, that her beauty might win, her 
gentle voice invite, and the desire of her fa- 
vor persuade men’s sterner souls to leave the 
paths of sinful strife for the ways of pleasant- 
But when woman falls from 
her blest eminence, and sinks the guardian and 
cherisher of pure and rational enjoyments in 
the vain coquette, and flattered idolater of idle 
fashion, she is unworthy of an honorable man’s 
love, or a sensible man’s admiration. 


hess and peace. 


Beau- 


be fitted to be our friends; to rule our hearts, 
they should be deserving the approbation of 
jour minds. There are many such, and that 
'there are not more is rather the fault of our 
sex than. their own; and despite all the un- 
‘manly scandals that have been thrown upon 
‘them in prose or verse, they would rather 
share in the rational conversation of men of 
‘sense, than listen to the silly compliments of 
fools; and a man dishonors them, as well as 
|disgraces himself, when he seeks their circle 
\for idle pastime, and not for the improvement 


lof his mind and the elevation of his heart. 


a 





ty is then, but at best, 

“____A pretty plaything, 

Dear deceit.” ' 

We honor the chivalrous deference which 

is paid in our land to women. It proves that 
our men know how to respect virtue and pure 
affection, and that our women are worthy of 
such respect. Yet women should be some- 
thing more than mere woman to win us to their 
society. To be our companions, they should 








|| Marrrace.—Marriage enlarges the scene 
|| of our happiness or misery ; the marriage of 
| , 

love is pleasant, the marriage of interest is ea- 
iSY> and a marriage where both meet, happy. 


ApseNce.—We never wish for our friends 
so heartily as in their absence; and a man, 
like a burning glass, must be removed to the 
focal distance from an object, before he can 
| melt it. 




















. Imagination. 
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FORTUNE AWAITS FORTITUDE AND PERSEVERANCE, 


“Providence still shapes. our ends, 
Rough hew them as we may.” 


How few persons follow the course through | 
life which they marked out for themselves, or | 
which, at the commencement, seemed most) 
appropriate for them to pursue. If this is the | 
case with man, how much more emphatically | 
so is it with woman, who is influenced, not | 
only by her own feelings and wishes, but by 
the business, taste, and temper of her husband, | 
and is obliged to contend with so many minor 
cares, in rearing a young family, which seem | 
totally to exclude from the walk of an atten. 
tive mother, almost all opportunity for litera- 
ry leisure. It must be a superior mind in- 
deed, to surmount all the obstacles by which | 
woman is often surrounded. I was never 
more fully impressed with these truths, than | 
while perusing the following manuscript, found | 
among the papers of a dear friend, who ful. | 
filled her high destiny here, and has departed, 
to receive her reward in the smiles of her 
Creator. | 

“I was the second daughter—my older| 
sister and brothers, of course, felt themselves | 


my superiors—and my younger sister, as the 
| 


youngest child, was the pet of all. Every 


thi 1g she d.d was lauded highly, while my ef. || 


forts were cither passed over in silence, or 


the defects pointed out with ridicule. Thus || 


repressed at home, school became my happi- | 
est place, for there competition was free ; but) 


while L was always near, or at the head of 
my classes, my abilities were but lightly es-| 
teerned at home. 

“T was generally a favorite with my mas. 
ters, though their kindness was shown in ju- 
dicious advice, rather than in that baneful in- 
dulgence, which exempts some from the more 
difficult parts of their lessons, or gives mecha- 
nical assistance, to the great detriment of the 
minds of the so favored ? mortals. My teach- 
ers kindly explained principles, and left me 
to apply them, which strengthened my rea- 
soning faculties, and has been of great ad- 
vantage to me through life, for, naturally, I 
was extremely sensilive, and the creature of 








“ As I advanced in years, I began to be less 
entirely absorbed in my studies, and to rea. 
son upon things around me. I perceived that 
the pecuniary circumstances of my family 
were not so easy as formerly—a cloud of care 
appeared upon the brow of my mot! er—and 


|when I had reached the age of thirteen, the 


entire support of us devolved upon her. It 
was indeed hard for her—bred in affluence, 
and living in ease so long, to be obliged, by 
her own efforts, to support a numerous cff. 
spring, who were at that time of life when their 
pursuits were to be chosen, and when they 
most required a father’s care. But my mo- 
ther was a woman of strong mind: she saw 
her appointed path, and with firm step, pre. 
pared to walk init. She established a board. 
ing house, where gentlemen, who were fin. 
ishing their medical studies, and other literary 
men, formed our family ; and their conver. 
sation and instruction were of great’ advun- 
tage to me. I had access to their books, and 
my taste was formed upon just models, while 


| [ could compare myself with those who pos- 


sessed real talents; and hope, one day, to 
show that I had similar abilities. I attended 
an excellent school until L was about sixteen 
—my older sister was married, my brothers 
either in business or learning trades—so that 
my mother had only my younger sister and 
myselftosupport. She still had a small num. 


_ber of boarders, and I was desirous to relieve 


her advancing years of part of her remaining 
burden. 

“I consulted my teachers as ta my best 
course, for I depended on my mental resour- 
ces fur support. They advised me, with one 
voice, to turn my altention to writing for the 
public; and my ambition would have direct- 
ed me the same way, but there was one, 
whose sterling good sense had won my es- 
teem, and whom [| looked upon as my future 
partner in life, though we were both young. 
He had a sound judgment, though his taste 
for literature was still dormant. 1 reflected, 
that if I married him, literary avocations 
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would not well accord with the call of my du- 


ties, which would devolve upon me, not only 





the cares, but much of the actual labor of a 
fumily. I suppressed my ambition, therefore 
—took charge of a school, and while I assist- | 
ed my mother, felt myself happy. My mind 


would sometimes yearn for higher pursuits, 
hut after the fatigues of school hours and 





home duties were over, I had little spirit left 
to indulge in efforts for the attainment of lit- 
erarv excellence. 

«Years passed on—my sister married— 
and. at the age of twenty, I also, with good 
prospect of competence, entered on that holy 
state. But, alas! my hopes were doomed to 
disappo ntment—in six short weeks fire redu- 
ced my husband from prosperity to an em- 
barrassed state—sickness was my lot, and 
trouble seemed to come upon us, as if to try 
how much we coud bear. 

“My husband preserved his fortitude, and 
what was more, his even temper ; but embar- 
russment succeeded emburrassment, till, at 
the time my second babe was given us, he 
was reduced to seek, in vain, for employment 
as journeyman, in the trade where he had 


been master. His heart was wrung with our 


situation—for my health continued very bad, | 


and | was obliged to exert myself to the ex- 
tent of my strength, at all times, and often 


beyond it, till the most fearful lassitude would 


| 


] 


MEMORIES OF THE PAST. 


| to a distant port; and though 





1h » 
ensue. well received ; and in after life, ths sketch | 
“When we were thus almost reduced to| may teach our children that ‘God forsakes 1 
espair, Providence opened a way for my| not those who do not forsake themselves.’ ”’ t|) 
ind husband, to go as supercargo of a vessel || v. 1}; 
> 
MEMORIES OF TIE PAST. | 
BY E. M. P. H 
—_ | 
PART Il. His eye seems burning with Prome'hian fire, 
— As if his thoughts were born but to aspire : \ 
The suicide, a requiem—Adeline, lovely, but unfortunate. || And yet his cheeks are wan, as though sad scenes , 
The brothers, a contrast. | Were hovering round his spirit’s early dreams, : 
_ |. And all the world was to his pensive view, F 
BUT turn my muse to early scenes once more, Wrapped like his thoughts in robes of sombre hue (" 
And gather richest gems from memory’s store ; Sad spirit, since thine is a wretched doom, f 
Retrace thy steps, and let them sadly rove || Since all thy morning hours are filled with gloom, | ‘y 
By that sage temple in that awful grove, And nought in after years remains to thee, te 
Vhere oft those youthful forms, in other years But dismal scenes of deep’ning misery. ii 
Pored o’er their classic tasks with boyhood tears. ] trace the pensive lad, to manhood’s prime, 


ut who is this of melancholy mood, 











| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


That stalks so ghost-like through the dark, dark wood ; | 
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parting was 
doubly painful to us, who had berne sorrow 
with increase of love, we hoped his efforts 
would be blessed. Again, however, we were 
doomed to disappointinent—the vessel was 
wrecked, an his only consolation, in that 
dark hour, was, that his wife and children 
were not exposed, with him, to the fury of 
the storm—all lives were saved, and he took 

passage from the West Indies, for home. i 
Stull again disappointed—the vessel was dri- 
ven from her course, and obliged to enter a 
Southern port. Homeless, penniless, and al- 
most naked, still his sterling qualities carried 
him through—he sought and obtained em- 
ployment —was esteemed, and ina short time, 


Our 


union was joyful, it may be sappo-ed—God 


felt justified in sending for his family. 


only can know the gratitude of our hearts. 

“ Years have passed—every thing has pros- 
pered under his hand—and the struggle for 
mere existence over, bis mind hs had leisure 
to turn to literature. He is no common char. | 


acter, as this narrative shows; but no one 


me 
Sa 


———— 
—< 
a 


can value his qualities rightly, without actual 








intimacy. Respected, honored, by all around 


him, his name is already known; aod he has | 
become anxious that I too, should bask in the H 


sunshine of fume. His urgency and encour- 
agement have inluced me to place befure the 


public, some productions, which have been 




















And lo! his name adorns his native clime 
Not his to lead the mighty hosts in fight, 


— 


ows 
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And put his country’s enemies to flight, 

Or from the rostrum hurl with startling tone, 

A despot’s curses back upon his throne— 

But his it was to hush the voice of grief, 

And calm the troubled soul with sweet relief. 
Skilled in the mysteries of the healing art, 

With Nature’s noblest gift—a feeling heart, 

He sought no higher fame, than that which flows, 
From having staunched the tide of human woes, 
And poured relief into the wounded breast, 

And whispered comfort as it sank to rest. 

But still above that brow, there hung the cloud 
Which wrapped his early thoughts in sorrow’s shroud ; 
And his sad spirit felt the deep’ning gloom 

That rose in starless night above his doom. 


Then came the evil hour, a tide of woe ) 
Rushed o’er his feelings, like the mighty flow, > 
Of mountain waters on the plain below. J 


His head grew dizzy, and his frenzied sight, 
Changed all the world around to darkest night ; 
And ere his reason came again serene, 

To smile exultant o’er the ruined scene, 

His maniac eye cast one sad glance around, 
As listening for the smallest breath of sound ; 
None came, the fatal weapon gleamed on high, 
And soon he felt, how dreadful ’tis to die. 

A moment passed—one gasp, and all was o’er, 
His sun went down in clouds to rise no more. 
Poor suicide, above thy humble grave, 

The tall oak trees, in solemn grandeur wave, 
And oft is seen at twilight’s pensive hour, 

A female form beside that lonely bower, 
Pouring her tears upon the cold, cold tomb, 


That wraps thy form in death’s dark shades of gloom. | 


But oh, no sound shall echo back relief, 

Or calm the quenchless spirit of her grief, 
Except the still small voice of Heaven’s love, 
Stealing in angel whispers from above, 

And pointing to the blissful shores of peace, 
Where thy sad spirit found a sweet release. 

I leave thee here, but dare not breathe the name, 
So dear to honor once, now doomed to shame. 
But here I pause, and turn my pensive gaze, 
To one weak form who erst retired ‘from praise. 
I see her now, as oft I’ve seen before, 

The brightest gem in all my memory’s store— 
Sweet Adeline, all loved to lisp thy fame, 

All sought association with thy name, 

And yet thou hadst no earthly wealth to give, 
They only prayed beneath thy smiles to live ; 
Thy beauteous smiles, which ever shone so bright, 
And poured around the soul a living light, 

And o’er thy polished features cast a grace, 
Which years of twilight gloom can ne’er efface. 
They seemed as if reflected from above, — 
The richest boon of bliss—the soul of love; 


YoutH anD ace.—Why try to lay up|) 


MEMORIES OF 








wealth for age, whose only real pleasure is 


recollection, not enjoyment. 


Age lives be- 


hind, as youth does before it, and the abode 


_ of each is in a world of their own, 


THE PAST. 








And those bright eyes, with soft bewitching glance, - 
Which never failed each feeling to entrance, : 

And the rich crimson, playing o’er thy cheek, 
Which ldoked so eloquent, and seemed to speak. 
And then thy neck of alabastral white, 

So softly pure, and yet so purely bright : 

And that meek form so modestly arrayed, 

While every grace around thy footsteps played. 
How oft, sweet gir], at holy vesper hour, 

I’ve sat with thee in loved Louisa’s bower, 

And listened to thy evening song so sweet, 

Till heaven itself thy accents seemed to greet. 
How oft I’ve strayed with thee o’er neighboring hills, 
Or wandered by the banks of purling rills, 
Dancing away in gladness down the vale, 

And sending back soft murmurs on the gale. 

But ruthless time with his unceasing tread, 

Hath crushed these morning beauties with the dead. 
And thou, alas, like some sweet bird hath flown, 
And left me here in memory’s waste forlorn : 

| A dreary waste—a sad though brilliant scene, 

| Like some imperial hall where death hath been. 
But o’er the page of memory still I roam, 

Back to that blessed spot, my native home: 

| And still there rises to my anxious view, 

The ones I loved, my early friends and true. 











A few survive to look around and weep. 
Here stood two brothers, who had fondly loved, 


| Many have long been wrapped in death’s cold sleep, 
} 
| 


| And oft o’er hill and dale together roved, 
\| In sunny hours of youth. But manhood came, 


And one was doomed to infamy and shame. 

'| He fled his early friends, and boyhood home, 
O’er forests dark in Florida to roam, 

|| Where the wild shout of war and savage yell 

'| Rung through the woods around the soldier’s knell. 
And many a bloody deed of death was done, 
Between the vesper hour, and rising sun. 

But little did he think that cry might be 

The fearfu) knell of his own destiny, 

|| And he was joyous still, like all around, 

|| And heeded not the wild and distant sound, 
That ever and anon broke on the night, 

Or skirted round the camp by morning light. 
But soon they marked him for an early prey, 
And while the sun shone down with noon-tide ray, 
He fell beneath some cruel savage hand, 

Away from home far in a sunny land. 

And there they left him, without prayer or dirge, 
Save the loud wail of Tampa’s moaning surge, 

‘| Which seems to send her dews o’er all the wild, 
In balmy tears for sorrow’s hapless child. 

His brother still survives, and round his name 
Hang honors rare, more durable than fame ; 
Bright wreaths of glory which shall ever shine 
Beneath the smile of God, in radiance divine. 





announced by artillery, the implements of wa 
and bloodshed. Thus the sun proclaims i! 





rising and setting by red tints. 


Cannon.—The coming and the going 0 
princes and the rise and fall of empires art 
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THE GREAT ARCTI( 


ce, 


> PROBLEM SOLVED. 


THE GREAT ARCTIC PROBLEM SOLVED, 


Pe Tue long mooted geographical problem of 
a North-Western passage to the Pacific 
Ocean from the Atlantic, is at length solved : 


there is such a passage. The honor of this 


discovery belongs to Messrs. Dease & Simp- 
son, of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 
1837, and again in 1838, they attempted to 
so complete the exploration of the Northern 
shore of this Continent, by descending Cop- 
permine River, which empties into the Arc- 


tic Ocean—in longitude about 110 West, and 
dead. "a 


* from its mouth proceeding Eastward until 
, 


they should arrive at the Westernmost point, 
reached by explorers from the Atlantic. In 
both years they skirted along a great extent 
of coast, though much impeded by ice, but 
failed to accomplish the grand object of their 
pursuit. Now at length their perseverance 


-d, hat Boothia is an Island, and that it is sepa- 
rated from the main-land by a strait from 3 
0 10 miles wide, which connects the Gulf of 
Boothia, (partially explored by the Fury and 
Hecla,) with the Artic Ocean, in about lat. 


l {8 33, andlong. 98 10. The entire passage 
} knell - 


2) 


rom the mouth of Coppermine River to the 
Atlantic, (extending nearly 50 degrees of lon- 
itude,) lies to the Southward or lat. 69. 
Jut we will not detain our readers from their 
arrative. After descending Coppermine Ri- 
er, with their party, they reached Cape 
ranklin on the night of 20th July last, and 
de ray, (pounded Cape Alexander on the 28th, in do- 
ng which, they encountered great peril from 
violent head wind and drifting ice. The 


“ng arrative proceeds as follows. 
wild, From Cape Alexander, situate in lat. 68 
leg. 56 min. North, long. 106 deg. 40 min. 
a V., to another remarkable point in lat. 68 
ine | (eg. 33 min. N., long. 98 deg. 10 min. W., 
ne. he Arctic coast may be comprised in one 
pacious bay, stretching as far South as lat. 
7 deg. 40 min., before it turns off abruptly 
going 4 orthward to the last mentioned position. 
pires ar his vast sweep, of which but an inconsider- 
ts of wa ble portion was seen by Mr. Simpson last 
claims it" is indented by an endless succession 


{ minor bays, separated from one another 
43 


has been rewarded. ‘They have ascertained | 


by long narrow projecting points of land, 
enclosing an incalculable number of Isl- 
ands. 

From this description it will be evident that 
our route was an extremely intricate one, and 
the duties of the survey most harassing ; but, 
‘whilst perplexed beyond measure in finding 
‘our way through these labyrinths, we derived 
great advantage from the protection afforded 
by the islands from the crushing force of the 





| seaward ice, and the weather was generally 
‘iclear. In fact, the most serious detention 
|| caused by ice on this part of the voyage, was 
| from the Ist to the Sth of August, on a point 
i\that jutted out beyond the insular chain.— 
|| White Bear Point, as it was called, lies in lat. 
|68 deg. 7 min. 85 sec. N. long. 103 deg. 
|| 36 min. 45 sec. W., variation 54 deg. 45 
min. KE, These bays and masses of islands 
| present a distinct succession of geological 
||features which can be best illustrated by our 
‘series of specimens of the rocks that compose 
| this wild and barren coast. Vestiges of Es- 
'|quimaux, mostly old, were met with wherever 
iwe landed. They appear to subsist in single 
| families, or very small parties, and to travel 
| inland for the deer hunt in the month of June, 
|| not returning to their sealing Islands till the 
ice sets fast in October. A river twice the 
| size of the Coppermine, which falls into the 


lat. 68 deg. 2 min. N., long. 104 deg. 15 


\| min. W., is much resorted to by the reindeer 


'|and musk oxen in the summer season. 

| Finding the coast, as already remarked, 
‘trending northerly from the bottom of the 
|| great bay, we expected nothing less than to 
|| be carried round Cape Felix of Capt. James 
|| Ross, contrary to the conjecture hazarded by 
|| Mr. Simpson in his narrative of last year’s 
journey. On the evening of the 10th August, 
however, (at the point already given) we 
‘suddenly opened a straight running in to the 
‘southward of east, where the rapid rush of the 
itide scarcely left a doubt of the existence of 
‘an open sea leading to the mouth of Black’s 
Great Fish River. This strait is ten miles 
'wide at either extremity, but contracts to 
three in the centre. Even that narrow chan- 
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nel is ilies envvendiel upon by high shingle | 
islands, but there is deep water in the middle | 
throughout. 

The 12th of August was signalized by the | 
most terrific thunder storm we have ever wit- | 
Next day it blew | 


nessed in these regions. 


roughly from the westward, with a very dense | 
cold fog, but we ran rapidly south-east, pass-| 


ed Point Richardson and Point Ogle of Sir 
George Back, and continued on till the dark- | 
ness of the night.and the increasing gale 
drove us ashore beyond Point Pechell. The 
storm shifted to the north-east, and lasted till 
the 16th, when we directed our course with 
flags flying to the Montreal Island. On its 
northern side our people, guided by Mackay, 
soon found a deposite made among the rocks 
by some of Sir George Back’s party, but, as 


Mackay seemed to think, without that offi- | 


cer’s knowledge. It contained two bags of 
pemican, and a quantity of cocoa and choco- 
late, all perfectly rotten, besides an old tin 
vasculum, and two or three other trivial arti- 
cles, of which we took possession as memori- 
als of our having breakfasted on the identical 
spot where the tent of our gallant, though less | 
successful precursor stood on his return from | 
Point Ogle to the Great Fish River, that very 
day five years before. 

The arduous duty we had, in 1886, under- 
taken to perform, was thus fully accomplish- 
ed; and the length and difficulty of the route 
back to the Coppermine would have amply 
We had all 
suffered more or less from the want of fuel, 


justified our immediate return. 


and the deprivation of warm food, and the, 
prospects grew more cheerless as the cold/| 


weather stole on apace ; but having already 
ascertained the separation of Boothia from the | 
American Continent, on the western side of) 
the Great Fish River, we determined not to 
desist till we had settled its relation thereto 
on the eastern side also. A fog which had 
come on dispersed towards evening 
folded a full view of the picturesque ui of |) 
the estuary. Far to the southward Victoria_| 
Headland stood forth so clearly defined, that || 
we instanily recognized it by Sir George 
Back’s Cape Beaufort || 


we almost seemed to touch, and with the tel- || 


exquisite drawing. 


escope we were able to discern a continuous 


, and un-| 


| | 





| tories of Boothia. 


line of high land as far round as north-east, 
about two points more northerly than Cape 
Hay, the extreme eastern point seen by Sir 
George Back. 

The traverse to the furthest visible land 
occupied six hours unremiting labor at the 
oar, and the sun was rising on the 17th, when 
we scaled the bluff and singularly shaped 
| Rocky Cape, to which our course had _ been 
directed. It stands in lat. 68 deg. 3 min. 5¢ 


|sec. N., long. 94 deg. 35 min. W. The 


azimuth compass, by Jones, settled exactly in 
the true meridian, and agreed with two oth. 





| ers, by the same maker, placed on the ground, 
From our proximity to the magnetic pole, the 
‘compass had latterly been of little or no use; 
| but this was of the less consequence, as the 
| astronomical observations were very frequent, 
The dip of the needle, which at Thunder 


|Cove, (12th August) was 89 deg. 29 min, 


| 35 sec., had here decreased to 89 deg. 16 


‘min. 40 sec. N. This bold promontory, 


| where we lay wind-bound till the 19th, was 


| named Cape Britannia, in remembrance of our 
| glorious country. On the beetling rock tha 
sheltered our encampment from the sea, and 
‘forms the most conspicuous object on all this 
| part of the coast, we erected a conical pile of 
ponderous stones, 14 feet high, that, if not 
valled down by the natives, may defy the 
rage of a thousand storms. In it was placed 
|a sealed bottle, containing a sketch of our 
_ proceedings, and possession was taken of out 
extensive discoveries in the name of Victoria 
L., amidst the firing of guns, and the enthv- 
| siastic cheers of the whole party. 
| On the 19th, the gale shifted from N. E. 
‘to E. 8S. E., and after 


| due east, with no smail toil and danger, the 


crossing a fine bay, 


|coast bent away north-east, which enabled us 
Next day the 


wind resumed its former direction and after 


| to effect a run of forty miles. 
H 
| pulling against it all the morning, among the 
shoals and breakers, and gaining only three 
| miles, we were obliged to take refuge in the 
mouth of a small river. 

1 From a limestone ridge, about a league in- 
|| land, we obtained a view of some very re 
_mote blue land, in the north-east quarter, i 
‘all probability, one of the southern promon- 
T wo considerable islands 
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ay far in the offing, and others, high and dis-|| deg. 22 min. W. Only fifty-seven miles 


ant, stretched from E. to E. N. E. | 

Our view of the low main shore was con-| 
ined to five miles in an easterly direction, | 
iter which it appeared to turn off greatly to | 
he right. We could, therefore, scarcely 
oubt our having arrived at that large gulf 
niformly described by the Esquimaux as; 
ontaining many islands, and with numerous) 
ndentations stretching down southward till it) 
»pproaches within forty miles of Repulse and 
Vager Bay. ‘The exploration of such a gulf, 
yhich was the main object of the Terror’s ill- 
tarred voyage, would necessarily demand the 
vhole time and energies of another expedi-| 
ion, having a starting or retreating point’ 
auch nearer to the scene of operations than 
weat Bear Lake ; and it was quite evident || 
ous that any further foolhardy perseverance | 
ould only lead to the loss of the great object 
lready attained, together with that of the 
yhole party. We must here be allowed to, 
xpress our admiration of Sir John Ross’s 





xtraordinary escape from this neighborhood, | 
fier the protracted endurance of our ships, | 
inparalleled in arctic story. The mouth of 
he stream, which bounded the last career of || 
bur admirable little boats, and received their 
ame, lies in lat. 68 deg. 28 min. 27 sec. N.,' 
ong. 97 deg. 3 min. W.; variation of the 
ompass, 16 deg. 20 min. W. 


g The strong 
vind that had forbidden our advance, gave 
ings to our retreat. | 
The same night, the 20th of August, we! 
anded once more at Cape Britannia, and next 
lorning we crossed the inland direct to 
oint Pechell, with a heavy sea. On the 22d 
ve explored a narrow bay on the west side 
bf Point Ogle, which extends to the 68th par- 
tllel of latitude. The north wind blew roughly | 
vith sharp frost, and the next day we got no. 
arther than Richardson. Thence we cross-| 
bl over, on the 24th,»to what had, from the) 
ontinent, appeared like two islands, but which | 
ve rightly conjectured to form part of the| 
outhern shore of Boothia, or, to speak with| 
breater precision, of that land on which stands| 
ape Felix of Capt. James Ross. 
ehad the satisfaction of tracing for about| 


This shore | 


sixty miles till it turned up to the north, in| 





at. 68 deg. 41 min. 16 sec. N., long. 98! 


from Ross’s Pillar, the dip of the needle was 


| 89 deg. 28 min. 45 sec. N., the magnetic 


pole bearing N. N. E., distant ninety miles. 


The variation, as shown by the azimuth com- 


|pass and the horizontal bar needle, was 45 


deg. east. The objects seen on this coast 
are easily enumerated—a low uninteresting 
limestone tract, abounding nevertheless in 
reindeer, musk oxen, and old native encamp- 
ments. ‘To the westward a good deal of ice 


appeared, and vast numbers of snow-geese 


| passed high overhead in long triangular flights, 


| bound for milder skies. 


Whilst engaged in taking observations, our 
men constructed another durable memorial of 
our discoveries, which was saluted in the usual 
manner. ‘Then, recrossing the strait on the 
25th, we resumed for some time our outward 
route, only keeping more along the seaward 
verge of the islands, so as to shape a straight- 
er course. 

The weather, from being threatening and 
unsettled, soon became unequivocally severe. 
On the 29th of August a snow-storm began, 
that lasted seven days, during four davs of 
which we were fixed to a single spot by the 
violence of the N. W. gales; while the frost 
was so keen, that the pools among the rocks 
on which we lay become solid enough to bear 
up aman. A more moderate interval suc- 
ceeded this fierce outbreak. Quitting the 
continent again at the large river already men- 
tioned, we struck N. N. W. for an extensive 
island, twenty two miles off, which we coast- 
ed N. W. for twenty miles ; and, shortly be- 
fore sunset, on the 6th of September, stood 


out thence due N. for the nearest point of 


Victoria Land, which proved equally distant. 
We have never seen any thing more brilliant 
than the phosphoric gleaming of the waves 
when darkness set in. The boats seemed to 
cleave a flood of molten silver ; and the spray 
dashed from their bows before the fresh breeze, 
fell back like showers of diamonds into the 
deep. It was a cold night, and when we at 
last made the land, cliffs, faced with eternal 
ice obliged us to run on for a couple of leagues 
before we could take the shore with safety. 
The coast of Victoria Land, which we explo- 
red for upwards of one hundred and fifty miles, 
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is incomparably the boldest we have met with || boisterous and inclement. 


Often, near the shore, no bot- 
tom could be found with thirty-five fathoms 


in these seas. 


of line; and the cerulean blue color of the) 


water everywhere indicated a profound depth. 


In crossing the 
body of the Lake, and other considerable tra- 
| verses, our boats, with every thing in them, 
and even the very clothes on our backs be. 


| 


|.came converted into shapeless masses and 





: . \ . . 
There are several noble bays, the largest of; concretions of ice. It was high time for us 
if | 


which N. W. of Cape Alexander, is twenty 
miles wide, and equally deep, backed by snow 
clad mountains. It attains to 69° 40’ N., the 
highest latitude of this voyage. At length 
we reached the extreme point seen by Mr. 
Simpson from Cape Franklin in 1838, where 
the coast of this large country begins again 


* | 
to tend northward of west, Cape Barrow ly- 


ing by computation:S. 8. W., distant fifty 
miles. On the 10th September, we crossed 


this magnifficent strait, with a strong E. S. E. | 


or side wind, and a rough sea, in which our 
gallant boats, old and worn out as they were, 
acquitted themselves beyond our most san- 
guine hopes. Our return from Cape Barrow 
was miserably retarded by furious N. W. 
winds, and severe stress of weather. Winter 


permanently set in on the 15th September ; | 
and next day, to the undisguised joy of the | 


whole party, we re-entered the Coppermine 
River, after by far the longest voyage ever 
performed in boats on the Polar Sea. Lea- 
ving one of our little craft, together with the 
remains of the pemican (which through age 
and long exposure was become quite mouldy,) 
and various other articles, as prize to the first 
Esquimaux who may visit the Bloody Fall, 
we ascended the river with our double crew 
in four days, abandoned our tents, and every 
thing but absolute necessaries, crossed the bar- 
ren grounds, up to the knees in snow, having 
unluckily left our snow-shoes on the coast, 


and safely reached Fort Confidence at dusk || 


on the 24th. The fisheries had failed sooner 
than ever, and we had good reason to con- 
graiulate ourselves on not being doomed to 
pass a third winter within the Arctic Circle. 

After settling with the Indians, liberally 
rewarding the most deserving, and supplying 
all with ammunition gratuitously, we took our 
departure on the evening of the 26th, in two 
inland batteaux : one belonged to the expedi- 
tion, the other came from Fort Simpson, six- 
teen days before our arrival. 

Our passage of Great Bear Lake was most 


| to escape from Great Bear Lake, for the tem- 
| perature, which was at 4° below zero, when 
we landed at the head of the river, on the 
evening of the 4th of October, fell 10° lower 
in the course of the night, and the next day 
| we descended the rapid stream in the very midst 
| of the driving ice. On entering the Macken. 
| zie, we experienced a temporary mitigation of 
|| this excessive cold ; but we should most as- 
| suredly have stuck fast above Fort Norman, 
had not the northern gales again rose in their 
strength, and while they shattered and disper: 


| 
| 


| sed the rapidly forming ice, enabled us to 
|stand the current under close-reefed sails.— 
| At noon, on the 14th of October, after forcing 
} our way with no small risk, through the tor. 
| rent of ice forced out by the rivers of the 
mountains, we reached this place, (Ft. Simp- 
son,) and were cordially welcomed by our 


| valuable friend, Chief Trader M‘Pherson, who 


had for some time, given up all hopes of our 
arrival, 

|| Most of our people are still afflicted with 
| acute pains and swellings in the limbs, caused 


| 


by cold and exposure; and we are assured 
| by Mr. M‘Pherson, that he has never known 
} or heard of so early or vigorous a commence: 
';ment of winter in Mackenzie’s River. On 
| the other hand, so fine a spring as that of 1839, 
seldom visits these frozen regions ; and to 
this favoring circumstance, under Providence, 
| ought our signal success to be partly ascribed, 
October 30.—The state of the ice at length 
‘enables us to despatch couriers to Slave Lake. 
In the meantime, Gov. Simpson’s highly val- 
‘ued letter of the 17th of June, which unfor: 
| tunately missed us in our way hither, has cast 
} 


up over land. 


We rejoice in having antici- 


pated the Russian expedition, and secured to 
our country and the Company the indisputa- 
ble honor of discovering the Northwest Pas- 
sage, which has been an object of search to 
all maritime nations for three centuries.— 
When our expedition was planned at Norway 
| house, in 1836, it was confidently expected 
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hat Sir George Back would have Sire 
he survey of the Gulf of Boothia with the 


WHAT MAKES US ALWAYS DREAD TO DIF? 


| 







34] 








us to recommend to your approbation the 
plan proposed by Mr. Simpson to perfect this 


rc ate ‘ _ . ° : ‘ 
error’s boats and that our meeting at the interesting service ; which, as he had no wish 


outh of the Great Fish River would have 


eftno blank in the geography of Northern) 


America. That officer’s failure, the exhaustion 
pf our OWN men and means, and the necessi- 
y of a New wintering ground render a fresh 
pxpedition indispensable for the examination 
of the Gulf of Boothia, the circuit of which 
o the strait of the Fury and Hecla, accord- 
ng to the Esquimaux accounts, cannot be les 


han 400 or 500 miles. 


It only remains for 


| 








to avail himself of the leave of absence grant- 
ed, he is prepared to follow up whenever the 
_limited means required are placed at his dis- 
posal, 

We have the honor to be your most obe- 
dient humble servants, 


PETER W. DEASE, 
THOMAS SIMPSON. 





S|| To the Governor, Deputy-Governor, and Committee of 


| 
| the Hudson’s Bay Co. London. 


EO —— 


WHAT MAKES US ALWAYS DREAD TO DIE? 


Waar is the secret charm, that binds 
Us to this world of toil and strife ? 


What has such influence o’er our minds, 
Fargetful of an after life ? 


Though disappointed every hope, 
Though every spring of joy be dry, 
Though we may have no earthly prop, 


What makes us always dread to die? 


And when grim death assails the heart, 


And bids us to a nobler life; 


Still unprepared, why feel the smart ’— 


Unwilling, quit this world of strife? 


Though nought but pain awaits us here, 


Though anguish all our heart-strings thrill ; 
What makes us look on Death with fear ? 
Why cling to earth so fondly still ? 


Ah! vain inquiry! Hush! be still! 
Ask not, what only He can know 
Who moves Creation’s spheres at will, 


Yet cares for every worm below. 


Jacop1.—Jacobi’s mind was a loving as 
las a profound one; like the polar star, 
ich both attracts and guides us. 





Tae water that flows from a spring, does 
'congeal in the winter. And those senti- 
its of friendship which flow from the heart, 
not be frozen by adversity. 


VIOLA. 


Pirty.—Piety is neither the dream of a 
mystic, nor the fanaticism of a recluse. It 
is solid, sober, rational devotedness, to the 
source ai once of goodness and wisdom. 
It is not gloomy; it is not severe; it is 
cheerful as the light of heaven; the only 
sure principle of happiness and enjoy- 
ment. 
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GET MARRIED. 


THE great object of human life is happiness. |} of his nature and get married. 


To this end man bends every action, and gives 
birth to every thought. If he toils, he toils 
for the accomplishment of this purpose only ; 
if he begs or bestows favors—if he receives 


or administers the blessings of fortune—if he 


courts popularity, seeks for fame, or spends 


his whole life in accumulating wealth, he has 


but one grand active propelling principle 
within him, ever prompting to thought and 
deed, and that is a desire for happiness : 


" our being’s end and aim.” 





Man is a social being, formed to society and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


intercourse, and the very elements of his na- 


ture are opposed to a life of solitude and| 


“single blessedness.” 


He delights in hav- | 





ing a companion, in whom he can confide | 
» . - |] ° ° 

with all the faithfulness and freedom of his| gradation of woman. Thus, upon her im- 

own breast. It is therefore with a view to || provement in particular, depends human im- 


j 


There is no 
| man but what feels the influence of woman, 


| delights in her society, and worships to a cer- 
tain degree, at the shrine of her charms of 
personal beauty and brilliant mental acquire. 
ments. 

“ Nature has given her an influence over 
man, more powerful, more perpetual, than his 
over her; from birth to death, he takes help 
and healing from her hand, under all the most 
touching circumstances of life; her bosom 
succors him in infancy, soothes him in man. 
hood, supports him in sickness and in age.— 
Such influence as this, beginning at the spring 
of life, and acting in all its most trying 
moments, must deteriorate or improve man’s 
character—must diminish or increase his hap- 





piness, according to the moral and intellectual 


his social happiness, for the enlargement of || provement in general.” 


his domestic comforts, and for the pleasure of | 


sharing his enjoyments and cares, that he se- 


lects that companion from the opposite sex: 


TI 
1e sexes are treacherous among themselves, | 


but seldom to each other. 


A certain writer remarks that “ marriage | 


| 


enlarges the scene of our happiness or misery ; | 


the marriage of love is pleasant, the marriage | 


of interest easy, and the marriage where both 
But though 
there are cases where men are so blinded by 
the object of their pursuit as to overlook dis- 
crepancies and disparagements which after- 


meet happy.” It is even so. 


wards prove vexatious—is it a reason that! 


there is no use in getting married? Man has 
the elements of happiness within himself, 
which, when rightly exercised, never fail to 
produce it. It»remains with him altogethier 
to comply with the requisitions of nature, and 
support her institutions, to fulfil the laws of 
God and effect the great object of his own 
being. In complying, however, he is assured 


of a happiness which he cannot otherwise en- 


joy, and which he cannot otherwise obtain. 
Therefore, if he values his happiness—if he | 
is a judicious man—if he is not selfish and 
misanthropic, he will act out the principles 


| 
| 





‘ Setting aside individual happiness, and all 


|| the pleasures of the social circle, the comforts 


of domestic life, the cheering of the smile and 
voice that greet the husband and the father, 
the nature of society, urges strong reasons 
why men should get married. Because hu- 
man improvement, the good of the world, de- 





pore upon woman in her proper sphere.— 
‘Our first lessons are the instructions of her 
lips, and our earliest impressions are taken 
from her examples. Thus it is that we car- 
ry into society her influence, which extends 


throughout all ranks and classes of mankind.” 





| Woman’s influence, therefore, not only 
'shedsa mild and cheering lustre over the hearts 
‘of her friends, around the fireside of her fa- 
mily, and within the narrow sphere in which 
‘nature has placed her, but upon the whole 
It enters the haunts of vice, and drags 
forth the victim of the bowl, dashes it from 
his lips, and restores him to reason, and to 4 


world. 


virtuous life. It prevents the prostitution o 
those qualities which ennoble, dignify, and ele: 
vate man above’‘all other beings. 

It prevents crime in its thousand forms, 
and makes man virtuous, when he would oth: 


erwise be vicious. It carries peace and pro® 
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reign, and gives birth to a thousand pleasures 

that would otherwise never exist. 
is no The young man who is fond of the society 
»man, fof virtuous females, has a better capital for 
a cers Mgbis character, than a birth of wealth could 
ms of fmgive him. He is looked upon as a moral and 
quire. virtuous young man, because, generally speak- 

ing, only such take pleasure in the refinement 
, over fof female society. 
an his @ ‘Take it all in all, therefore, marriage is ne- 
s help fcessary for man’s happiness, for the true for- 
e most (mation of his character, for the peace of his 
bosom fuome, the comfort of his heart, the joy of his | 
. man. @youth, and the solace of his years. 





age.— In fine, man never becomes a member of | 
spring fmpociely, until he is married, Unmarried, he 
trving fs looked upon with distrust. He has no home, 
man’s (0 abiding place, no anchor to hold him fast, 
is hap. put is a mere piece of floatwood, on the great 





lectual fide of time. His interest is not with society | 
er im: (gurther than the accomplishment of some sel- | 
an im- (ish object is concerned, and he cares not for | 
he welfare of the generations springing up 
and all ™pround him, and who are to live after him.— | 
»mforts le becomes embittered in his feelings against | 
ile and #!l_ mankind—misanthropic, parsimonious, | 
father, (eorose and irascible. 


reasons { Lf you are desirous of wealth, get married, | 


perity where trouble and adversity would g seek to advance her husband in the prosecu- 


tion of all honorable purposes, and lend him 
that aid and encouragement which he can de- 
rive from no other source. 

If you would become a good citizen, get 
married, for he is alone worthy of the title, 
who is connected to the great family of man 
by the ties of husband and father. 

Ifyou are fortunate, get married, for a good 
wife will increase your prosperity, and render 
you “ twice blessed” in the enjoyment of your 
riches. 

If you are unfortunate, get married. The 
cares of the world are lessened by having a 





| wife who takes pleasure in sharing them with 


| you. 

If you are in business, get married, for the 
married man has his mind fixed on his busi- 
ness and his family, and is more likely of suc- 
cess. 

If you are young, get married. Dr. Frank- 





lin advocated early marriages because a man 
‘whe marries young, can have the satisfaction 
| of raising and educating his ehildren before 
i he dies. 

| Get Marriep—Let your plans and pur- 
| poses for future life be what they may, the bu- 
|siness of getting married its one that should 
| be attended to first, as it neither interferes with 


ise hu- Mr 8 good wife promotes habits of industry your plans, nor prevents their execution. 
rid, de- 2d economy and prevents a great many un- | Get Marriep—live soberly, be industrious, 


here.— fpecessary expenses which cannot be avoided | 
of her fm single life. 


}engage in nothing that will deteriorate from 
| your character as an honest man, a pure pa- 
If you are looking for stations of distinction || triot, and a kind husband; take our advice, 


> taken 
we cata" honor, get married, for a good wife will |) and “ with all your gettings,” GET MARRIED. 
extends 
nkind.” Sail ae 
ot only 
e hearts » THE GRAVE OF THE CHIEF. 
her fa- — 
n which “This was our country—it is now our grave.’—R. H. Dana. 
e whole , ba Se: 
fe No marble stones—nor mocking piles 
. aa Above his ashes stand ; 
oan al But one lone flower is budding there— 
tution of A gift from Nature’s hand. 
and ele. Yet he was once a nation’s chief, 
A mighty, warrior king :— 
d forms His race is run—his name alone 
ould oth Terrific legends sing. 
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In war, “the bravest of the brave,” 
In council stern, though mild— 
His power extended far and wide— 
His realm ?—the forest wild. 
His enemies had often felt 
The deep and deadly wound 
Of him, whose war-whoop shrill then broke 
The silence deep around. 


But he is gone, and neath yon tree 
His mould’ring ashes lie ; 

There let them rest, till th’ last dread trump 
Shall call him to the sky. 

That sacred tree let no man fell— 
Let no one pluck that flower ; 

There let them stand—too soon they’ll yield 
To time’s resistless power. 


New-York, May 10, 1840. 


The following is a description of a visit to the greatest natural curiosity in Virginia, “‘ Weyer’s Cave.”’ 
in Augusta county, in a ridge of limestone hills running parallel with the Blue Ridge, and was accidentally 
discovered by Mr. Weyer, when hunting. The game in which he was in quest of, took refuge in a smail bok 
in the earth, which being dug into, discovered the entrance to this magnificent Cave, said by many to equal, 


WEYER’S CAVE. 


BY DR. REED. 


——— 


not to exceed, the celebrated grotto of Antiparos.—Ebs. 


You ascend the side of the hill by a zigzag 
path of about 150 yards long, and then find) 
yourself opposite a wooden door, which is the 
entrance, and having a bench, on which you 
rest, to get cool, or to prepare otherwise for 
ingress. Having passed the door, you find 
yourself in a small cave, which may be re- 
garded as a lobby to the whele apartments. 
With raised expectations, you look about you, 
by the aid of the daylight, which is struggling 
to enter, for some openings more considera- 
ble. All that you see, however, is the mouth 
of what appears a dark recess about four feet 
square; and you are told this is your passage 
onward. You have no alternative, but to 
double yourself up into the smallest possible 
dimensions, and move along, after the lights 
of your guides, as well as you may, by the 
assistance of your hands. beauty. It is about thirty by fifty feet, aul! 

Having scrambled along for about twenty- 
five feet, you come into some larger openings, 
which allow you the free use of your person. 








which you are to descend. 
gaged in getting safely down; but when yo 
have obtained your standing on the floor, yo 
are delighted to find yourself in a large ca’ 
ern, of irregular formation, and full of wi 


is called Solomon’s Temple. 
tions become finer here. 
|they hang just like a sheet of water that ha 


INEZ. 


You look upward and around you, and fini 
yourself surrounded by the most grotesqu 
figures, formed, through ages, by the percola 
tion of the waters through the heavy arche 
of rock-work oyer your head ; while the eye 
glancing onward, catches the dim and distal 
glimmer of the lights—some in the deeps be 
low, and some in the galleries above. 0 
quitting these smaller rooms und galleries, yo 
,enter an ascending passage, of easy access 
and on coming to its extremity, you see tl 
opening of a large cavern spread before yo 
and the commencement of some steps bj 
Your care Is et 
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been frozen as it fell. There mee rise before 
you in a beautiful stalactitic pillar ; and yon- 


der they compose an elevated seat, surround- 


ed by sparry pinnacles, which sparkle beau- 
tifully in the light. The one is called Solo- 
mon’s Throne, and the other his Pillar. 

On leaving the Temple, you enter another 
room more irregular, but more beautiful. 
Besides having ornaments in common, it/|| 
spreads over you a roof of most admirable 
and singular formation. It isentirely covered || 
with stalactites, which are suspended from it 


They 


most 


like inverted pinnacles. 


finest material, and are beautifully 
shaped and embossed. 
You now make an ascent of several feet, 


and move along a passage, and through two 


are of the] 





or three lobbies, and come to what is called 
the Twin-room, and find your way is just on | 


a ol 
the verge of a dark cavern, which is yawning | 
at your feet, and is named the Devil’s"Oven. | 


A descent is now made of some difficulty, 


. , 
and from an elevation of about forty feet; and 


ou enter a large room, which is called the| 
Tanyard. 


absurd name ; but it has been adopted from | 


This, like some of the rest, is an| 
the force of association. There are in the| 
ocky floor of this room large cavities, which | 


www stalactites, which resemble the tan- 
ner’ s hides. You advance to an upper floor 
in this room, which has chiefly one ornament, 
and that is sufficient. There is, extending 
plong the room, and from roof to floor, an 


When 


tis struck with the hand, it emits deep and 


immense sheet of the finest stalactite. 


icllow sounds, like those of a muffled drum, 
nnd is called the Drum.room. 

You now rise by some natural steps to a 
latform, which you have again to descend, 
hid then find yourself in what is named the 
Ball-room. It is a handsome and large 
Apartment, about 100 feet long, ¢ 
PS high, 


lancing, and it has been used for this purpose. 


36 wide, and 
Its floor is so level as to admit of 


here is in the centre of it a large calcare- 
bus deposite, which has received the name of 
Paganini’s Statue ; the whole room is relieved 
by grotesque concretions ; and the effect of 
he lights burning at every elevation, and 
44 


nay be thought to resemble the tanpits ; and | 


from the ceiling are suspended large sheets of | 


|extinguished at this spot. 


leaving hidden 


more than fos reveal, is 


exceedingly fine. 


From the Ball-room you make an ascent 
40 feet. This is 


f Frenchman’s 
Hill; from the circumstance that a visiter 


named 


from France, with his guide, had their lights 
Happily, the guide 


shad such an accurate knowledge of the locali- 


ity, that, after much difficulty, they got safely 
| bac k, a distance of more than 500 feet. You 
| wind your way through passages, and make 


la descent nearly 30 feet, by what is known 


as Jacob’s Ladder, with pits and caverns 
opening about you, and come into the Senate 
Chamber, and afterwards to Congress Hall. 
like the Ball- 
As you leave 


The last is a fine room, very 
room, but with an uneven floor. 
it, an immense cavern spreads itself before 
you, with the dim lights gleaming over its 
mouth, so as to make its unfathomed darkness 


horrible. You gaze on it with amazement, 


| and instinctively long to pass on, lest ic should 


It has received the name of 
“ Infernal Regions. 


drink you up. 
” By another lobby, and 
another descent, you enter Washington Hall. 
This is the most wonderful opening of the 
It is 
There is a fine sheet of rock-work running up 


whole. 250 feet long, and 33 feet high. 
the centre of this room, and giving it the as- 
pect of two separate and noble galleries, till 
you look above, where you observe the parti- 
tion rises only 20 feet towards the roof, and 
leaves the fine arch expanding over your head 
untouched. There is a beautiful concretion 
here standing out in the room, which certainly 
has the form and drapery of a gigantic stat- 
ure; it bears the name of the Nation’s Hero, 
and the whole place is filled with those pro- 
Jections, appearances which excite the imagi- 
‘nation by suggesting resemblances, and leav- 
ing them unfinished. The general effect, too, 
\was perhaps indescribable. The fine per- 


spective of this room, four times the length of 


an ordinary church; the numerous tapers, 
when near you, so encumbered by deep shad. 
ows as to give only a dim, religious light ; and 
when at a distance, appearing in their various 
attitudes like twinkling stars on a deep dark 
heaven ; the amazing vaulted roof spread over 
you, with its carved and knotted surface, to 








which the streaming lights below in vain en- 
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deavored to convey their radiance ; together |mouth of a cavern, into which the foot of 
with the impression that you had made so||man has never been. It can only be explored 
deep an entrance, and were so entirely cut 
off from the living world and ordinary things ; 
produces an effect which, perhaps, the mind 


by rope ladders ; and it is supposed, though 
| [ think without sufficient reason, to be charged 
| with mephitic gases, fatal to life. You may 
can receive but once, and will retain for ever. | now make an ascent of some 50 feet, if your 

On leaving these striking apartments, you || nerves allow, and your reward will be ade. 





pass through a passage in which is standing} quate to your pains. You must climb over 
' 

some grand formations, named Cleopatra’s | the face of the rock, which has nearly a per. 

Needle and the Pyramids ; and then enter a/| pendicular pitch, and you will then find your. 


room called the Church, The appearances ||self on an elevated platform, and surrounded 


in this instance suggest the name. It has || by loopholes and striking figures. You may 
about the dimensions of a church, and has an | now look down from your eminence, which 
elevation of about 50 feet. There is at one is the Giant’s Causeway, into the large illu. 
end an elevated recess, which has the air of a | minated rooms you have left, and perhaps see 
gallery. At the back of this gallery there |/a small party moving over the floors in misty 
are a number of pendent stalactites, of an un-|\shadows. Here stands out in relief before 
usual size and beauty. They are as large as || you, and on the very verge of the platform,: 
the pipes of a full sized organ, and are ranged | fine group of stalagmites, white as alabaster 
similarly. They emit, when struck, mellow | and suggesting to the faney the figures of 4 
sounds of various keys ; and if a stick is run |)small’ party of horse moving over high ani 


over them, as we run the finger over musical || dangerous precipices. They are Bonaparte 
glasses, they make pleasant music. There is || and his Guards. ‘There isa fine arch ex: 
nothing forced in giving this instrument the || panding before you over the scene below; 
appellation of organ; it is one of the best || you may, with caution, ascend on its heat, 
that nature ever made ; and the most remark. | 

able that lever beheld. At the other extrem- 
ity there rises from the ground (not stuck on 


a roof, as we frequently see) a beautiful spire | 


and by this means gain a more commanding 
view of the objects so far beneath you. 

But we must hasten on. When you hav4 
made your descent to the ordinary level, an 
of considerable height ; and this is the steeple. 

You pass by the steeple, and come into an 
apartment which has the name of the Dining. | 


] move on your returning course, you pass br 
‘an enormous and most beautiful concre: 
|}tion. It is a tower, about 30 feet each wai 
room. It has similar dimensions to the |/ at the base, and rising in diminished square 


Church; and on its left side there is a con-||to the height of 30 feet. It is a stalagmite; 





tinued elevation, resembling a table. You )||nearly as white and clear as alabaster, aui 


idazzles you by its capacity to reflect lights 
wide, and some 120 feet long, and from 80 ] You pass, also, some fine springs, at whic 
to 100 feet high. You turn aside to visit a || you may refresh yourself on the way. Ther 
small apartment, but of exquisite beauty. | is one | must distinguish before we leave 


Here the most singular sparry concretions || You ascend, in getting to it, a steep of 12 fee 
| 


hang pendent from the roof, while an equal | by a ladder, and then, by a little hard clim! 
number are growing up from the ground in || ing, attain to the end of the recess, and stan 
several degrees of progress, many of them || before what is named the Source of the Nik 
meeting in the cestre, and becoming one. || It is a fine transparent spring, and is very rt 
Winding passages are left among them, which || markable for being covered with a thin pelli 
make a sort of labyrinth; and as they are/||cle of stalagmite. It is strong enough 1 
semi-pellucid, the passage of the lights through || bear you; and has a hole cut in the centre 
the several alleys has a very singular effect. | 
This has the name of the Garden of Eden. 


You return to the Dining-room, and pass 


now enter an immense gallery, about 10 feet 





which gives you access to the water. 
[ hope you will not think you have bee! 
detained too long on this spectacle. My re 





by a dark opening at your feet, which is the || gret is, that | have only described one half ¢ 
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Sa 


foot of 


—_—— 


yhat it unfolds, and that with haste and im-!! give to the whole a toyish effect ; but the in- 


, eS ; , ' 
xploredMyerfection. It is, in my judgment, one of the | fluence of 2,000 or 3,000 lights on these im- 
thoughf reat natural wonders of this new world ; and ||mense caverns is only such as to reveal the 





| 
be ranked with the Natural Bridge and Ni-/||sublime obscurity which sleeps on every 


chargedfiyr its eminence in its own class, deserves to 





‘objects, without disturbing the solemn and 
yu may 
if your 
be ade- 


mb over 


cara, While it is far less known than either. ||thing. Scarcely any scenes can awaken so 
ts dimensions, by the most direct course, are || many passions at once, and so deeply. Cu- 
nore than 1,600 feet; and by the more) riosity, apprehension, terror, surprise, admi- 


y 2 per-Mivinding paths, twice that length; and its ob. ||ration, and delight, by turns and together, ar- 
od your-locts are remarkable for their variety, forma- 'jrest and possess you. I have had before, 
; 


‘rounded ion, and beauty. In both respects, it will, I|\from other objects, one simple impression 


hink, compare, without injury to itself, with || made with greater power; but I never had 
he celebrated Grotto of Antiparos, ia many impressions made, and with so much 

For myself, | acknowledge the spectacle||power, before. If the interesting and the 
o have been most interesting ; but, to be so, || awful are the elements of the sublime, here 
in misty™t must be illuminated, as on this occasion. I||sublimity reigns, as in her own domain, in 


You may 
39 which 
irge illu. 
haps see 


of beforefhad thought that this circumstance might | darkness, silence, and deeps profound. 
atform,: 


ilabaster, 

—— 
ires of 3 
high and 


3 omaparte 


LOVE. 
arch et ‘ = 
e below; On love divine, and passion ever pure! 
its head, 


Who would not be a votary to thee, 


nmanding And at thy shrine bow down the bended knee ? 


— Tis thou, oh heavenly flame! that doth inspire 

you hay The breast of man with heav’nly desire ; 

lovel, as That doth his holy aspirations raise 

0 : Up to the king of kings, the God of grace. 
concre: 


each wat 















cata Did I say heavenly flame? yes, ’tis so ; 
nee By God, from Heaven wert thou sent below, 
a A portion of his attribues divine, 
ect lights 
s, at whic 
ay. Ther 


we leave 


That kindred to himself might be the mind 

Of man, whose care-worn breast might thus be calm’d 
By thee, most pure, and oh most sovereign balm !— 
That the soul, fill’d with thy power divine, 


of 12 fee Might bow before Jehovah’s gracious shrine. 
yard climb 
and stall When in dread battle grapples man with man 
of the Nil When warrior ’gainst warrior doth stand, 

is very ft When war’s dread blast is heard in cannons roar ; 
1 thin pelli Then, thou, oh love! may’st show the mighty power, 
enough | Then thou dost nerve the youthful warrior’s arm, 
the centre Who, unmindful all of danger, or of harm, 

er. Doth steel his heart anew for victory. 

have bee! For a vision bright of one that’s away, 

. Myre Doth beam with delight on the soldier’s eye. 


one half ° 
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When long the youth o’er the sickly taper bends, it wa 
And every power in quest of science lends, was | 
Now weary and faint, he clasps his fever’d brow, were 
While, to despair his weary soul would bow ; with 
But an image fair of an angel bright, bors. 
Now, softly gliding, flits before his sight, ama 
With smiles, it points him to fame’s temple high, he he 
And, again, with a quicken’ed energy, plent 
He all his wonted powers applies. enou. 
Di 
In vain, with all her migiat, ambition tries askec 
To rouse the student’s drooping energies, and t 
She holds aloft, before his fainting sight, Dami 
Renown, fame, laurels green, and honors bright, on th 
Fancy lends her powers, the scene to paint! aye 
Yet still from these he turns, with spirit faint : ws 
But when, as a spirit thou dost move ; 
O’er his fainting soul, oh quick’ning love ! and t 
Thou do’st raise his aspirations high. oH 
Yes! the youth from ambition, turns away the while, . a 
Oh gentle love! to seek thy praise, to win thy smile. ae 
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EXPEDITION INTO THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA, 


BY JAMES E, ALEXANDER. 


Aramap, and his dependent, Kraai, had) from a lion, which I trusted he would. soot 





home 













when 


both mentioned to me that they expected soon || get the better of. I assured him that no boom § Th 
to be engaged in fighting with the people of|| would be allowed to come inio great Namafpursu 


| ce 
qua land to settle in it, but that some tradesf\came 


Amral, the chief of the Keikouas* Namaquas, 
who was not many days to the south-east “i would probably come to supply the Namaqua 
Kuis, (and who had just been bitten by a Li-|| with what goods they wanted, and that the 


on,) and they requested that I would ianarSonn' one or two missionaries would follow to tead 


they | 
horse 
| the p 
to prevent war in the land. I said I should ithe people, but for these great advantages #™bushe 
do my utmost to effect this ; and, accordingly, |Was necessary that peace should be preservelfiieleph; 
I now despatched a messenger to Amral with || in the land, and j 
I stated that I had heard of some differenfibette 
messenger got by heart to communicate its |/ces and disputes between his young men anfeame 
contents to the chief. Fiese of Aramap and Kraai, but [ hoped thiand ¢ 
The sight of a written paper has a great he (Amral,) as a good and true man and @fow | 

| 

| 






a government medal and a letter, which the 



















effect in Namaqua land. 
J explained to Amral why I had come into 
the land—to see it and to ascertain if a trade 


great chief, would use his influence to makt 


arri¢ 
ble t 
saw 

Ne 
that our route had not conducted us by his || now sent a token of the King to my masteffthino 
kraais, and that he had met with an accident || which was given to great captains in proof Mame 
qd hit 
This message had, I believe, the effect whichis oy 


iis people live in good fellowship with the ot 
ers—that [ was on my way to the Cape b 





could be opened with the natives. 1 regretted || Komakas (Mr. Schmelen’s) place, and that 













friendship. 





* Great men’s partners. 









































pe # Sinai 
was peaceably inclined, but his young people | 


it was ‘neeniled to obese 








were restless, and anxious to try their strength | 
with those of Aramap and Kraai, their neigh- || 
bors. Perhaps they were also jealous of Ar. ||| 
amap’s success, and envied the fine country 

he had acquired, though the Kiekuas had also | | 


plenty of game in their country, and had range 


enough. 

During our journey from Niais to Kuis, 1 
asked why we saw so few people on our route? 
and the answer was, “There are plenty of 
Damaras on the hills, but there are no people 
on these plains at present, the last who were | 


here were eater up by the lions.” 


| 
“Surely, not all of them?” | 


‘No, not all, but a great many were eaten | 
and the rest ran away ; for the lions, when| 
they once taste human flesh, will leave all! 
other game to hunt men, and will leap over a| 
fire to get at them.” | 

What has just befallen Amral and some of, 


J N§ . 
PENS: his people confirms this, 


The chief, and two) 
hundred of his men, had left Koonhop, his’ 
usual lay-place, which is two days west of | 
the Nosop River, and were proceeding up 
the Nosop, hunting with guns and bows, and | 
were also, perhaps, intending not to come | 
home before securing some Damarara cattle, | 
yuld. soom#when the following accidents happened :— 
tno boom The first day, some of the hunters were | 
at Namafpursuing an elephant in the river, when they | 


ne trader 











came across lions, which pursued them, and 
Namaqua 
that the 
w to teat! 
vantages | 


they only saved themselves by abandoning a| 
horse, which the lions devoured, 
preserve 


1e differetf™better to conceal themselves. Rhinoceroses 


g men allf™came, two of the men fired and missed them, | 
hoped thifiand the third was about to fire, when a lion, | 

, 
man and @ow first observed, sprung in upon him, and| 


e to mak#iarried him off, without his companions being | 
ith the otiffble to help him, and all that they afterwards 
e Cape biisaw of him was one leg. 
and that@] Next day one of the Keikouas wounded a) 

y mast¢f#rhinoceros, which turned and charged him, | 


in proof Mame on with its horrid blast and scream, toss-| 


Three of| 
the party then made a scherm, or screen of 
bushes opposite a pool, where they expected | 
elephants or rhinoceroses to come and drink, | 
and inside the scherm they dug a hole, the! 
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nicked up very lame, we sent ani to Rien 
hop on horseback. 

Immediately after this, two Namaquas and 
a Boschman of Amral’s party, were sitting 
»y a fire at night behind a scherm, when a 
|lion came, seized one of them, dragged him 
through the fire, and bit off his back ; one of 
the men fired, but missed, on which he lion 
|| dropped his dying vietim, and growled across 
the fire at the two men, they durst not repeat 
the shot; the lion then took up its prey in its 
mouth, and went off with it. 
Alarmed at these disasters, the Namaquas 
now assembled in one large scherm, and sent 
a Damara slave out at night for water. He 
|had no sooner reached the pool than he was 
seized by a lion, he called in vain for help, 
and was slipped off among the reeds, and 
next day his skull only was found clean lick- 
ed by the rough file of the lion’s tongue. 
Amral and his men now turned out to hunt 
lions only, and in proceeding on some spoor 
up a hill,they soon saw two lions making 
off among the long grass and bushes ;_ those 
of the party who had horses, mounted them, 
and were soon able to shoot one of the lions 
in a bush; they then sat down, ate and re- 
freshed themselves; and in the afternoon 
went after the largest and most savage of the 


'|two lions, he who had probably done all the 


mischief previously by devouring three men. 
The lion had ensconced himself in a patch 


|of reeds, which were set fire to on the wind- 


ward side, and as he came out before the 
flames, one man fired at him and missed him, 
and he was going off in the most deliberate 
manner, when two better marksmen struck 
'| him in the loins and forearm, which seemed 
to shake him, another man’s ball then struck 
| short, entering the ground before the lion, 
when he immediately turned and charged with 
a loud roar in the smoke. 





“Death poured from his eyes along the 
| quailing bands. His joy was in the fall of 
men. Blood to him was a summer stream, 
|| that brings joy to the withered vales from its 


own mossy rock.” 


The hunters sat down in a moment, and 


| two of them fired but missed, when the mon- 


dhim in the air, cutting his leg severely ;|| ster dashed in amongst them, and seizing Am- 





ffect whicfhis un fell one way, and he another. He was| ral’s brother by the back, he tore out his ribs 
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and exposed his lungs. Amaral rushed to the 


assistance of his unfortunate brother—his gun 
burnt priming, and throwing it down, he sei- 





zed, in his desperation, the lion by the tail to 
make him let go his expiring victim ; the lion 
did so, and turning on Amral, with a stroke | 


of his paw he grazes his forehead, tears a 


large piece of flesh off his left arm, and wounds 
his left hand. 
lion strikes him again on the side and throws 


Amral springs back, when the 


him down, Amral quickly rises, when the lion, 
intent on his revenge, and smarting under his 
own wounds, fixes his claws in the sash of 
Amral, and gets one of his knees in his mouth, | 
Amral falls, the lion then sits over him, mum- 





bling his left arm; Amral, torn and bloody, | 
calls in a feeble voice to his people, who were | 
round him, but at a little distance, to shoot | 
the lion from behind, and one of them destroy- | 
ed him with a ball through the brain. The | 
dead body of Amral’s brother was then takeh | 
up and buried, and the hunters, after thus 
losing four of their number at the commence. 
ment of their expedition, thought it was as 


well to give it up, and they returned home, | 
bearing their wounded chief. 


This isa specimen of what may be met | 
with in the region of lions; there, are danger | 
and excitement enough for the keenest Nim- | 


rod, and plenty of what the Americans would | 
call * rough and tumble.” 
Time passed, and as I could not go out of | 


| 


my way to visit Amral, on the 13th of June | 





I left Kuis, and on doing so we immediately 
exchanged the good country to the east of the | 
*Oup river, for a barren waste, to the west of, 
it. We halted at Kaikum or Pack river, 
twelve miles, and our course was now 8. S. W. | 


Next day we packed off after eleven miles | 
along the same river, at two or three shallow 
pools, where we saw two Boschmans catching | 
small fry, in this simple fashion: they collect- |} 


ed a quantity of grass, and laid it across the 
water at one end of the pool, then wading in, 
they pushed the grass before them to the oth- 
er end, when the little fish leaped out in great 
quantities on the wet sand. ; 

Our march on the 24th was over plains of 


vast extent, desolate and silent as the grave, 


covered with stones and scattered bushes—|/ of Kuisip. 





the sight of these solitudes was enough to 


| 
} 


damp the ardor of the most determined voy. 
ager, and to sink the spirits, as the eye wan. 


‘dered over the waste in search of some hill, 


or some other object on which to rest; the 
next feeling was to hurry across them as rap. 
idly as [ had formerly done on a low troitski, 
with three long tailed galloways, over the 
tussian Steppes, and to try to get over their 
weary extent and to their termination; but 
speed was impossible—* stick to the trek (or 
line of pack-oxen) and the trek will stick to 
you”—so it was necessary to move slowly, 


to bring on all our cattle and stores. 


After twenty-one miles we packed off at 


Nubapis or Rhinoceros water, also on the 


Kaikum river. 

That fine animal, the Hartebeest, which I 
had not seen since I had been on ihe banks of 
the Keiskama, in Cafferland, now appeared, 
to enliven us. It is one of the best known 
of the antelopes of South Africa, and the fla- 
vor of its venison is much esteemed. In size 
the hartebeest is equal to the largest of the 
deer tribe, its horns are thick and annulated, 
rise nearly straight from the forehead, and then 
bend suddenly backward. When brought to 
bay it is said to drop on its knees and then 
rush forward on its enemies. 

On the 26th, travelling due south, we pas- 


sed the Atkuma river, whose course was east- 


erly, towards the Great Fish River, and still 


traversing the same cheerless solitudes, where 
if a person had strayed, there was no visible 
We packed 
off at the Chup or do nothing river. 


means of sustenance for him. 


Choubib, from some news he had heard at 
Kraai’s place, now became anxious to return 
home, and Kuisip, who was always led by 
Choubib, also asked if [ could now spare him, 
for a direct rgad led from the Chup to the 
Kamop river, where their people were, and 
the road to Komakas, which I intended to fol- 
low, was out of the way for them. As | had 
Henrick Buys and three or four of his men 


who knew the country, to guide me, and as- 


assist in driving the cattle, and as we hoped to 
be able to defend ourselves against Boschmans 


and lions, I had no occasion for the further 
” 


services of the Koutoukooas, or “short backs 
From the chief Kuisip, I was 
sorry to part, for he was a good man, and was 
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always anxious to assist me with his people ; | their small axes with the Namaquas for cattle, 
but old Choubib had long disgusted the whole|| and these people had come directly across 


P , : 
party with his bad temper and covetousness ;)| from their own country without going near 


whenever a case was opened he used to come | the Orange river. But this was not the last 
prying into it to see what he could ask for || time, he was aware that some of the eastern 
out of it; my men were all delighted to part | tribes had visited the borders of Namaqua 
with him, but it was done in good humor. _||land. For a few years ago he had gone with 

I gave to the chief and to Choubib, accord- 


| 


|a party, due east from Bethany, across the 
ing to agreement a new musket each, the va- || Fish and Nosop rivers, and had got to a branch 
lue of which was eight oxen, I also gave them) of the latter, where they expected to find 
fourteen pounds of lead, and seven pounds of|| plenty of elephants, when they descried on 
powder each, shawls, handkerchiefs, tinder-|| the plain before them, to their surprise and 
boxes, &c., also to each of their men a small, fear, a town of mud huts. ‘They concealed 
present, and they weut on their way content- || themselves for a time, to observe what passed 
ed, with some sheep from my flock for their||in the town, but seeing no people in or about 
support On the road, 


it, they took courage and entered it. 


No sooner were they gone than a fine Da- The huts were small, capable of containing 


mara slave boy of Choubib’s, Apoilos by name, | only two or three people each, and were con- 


appeared among my people; he had run away | structed of wattled stakes and clay. They 
from his master, and wished to go with us ;|| were arranged close together in a large circle, 
Choubib sent two men after him, who carried || outside of which was a fence of bushes, and 
him off by force, and before we could inter-| inside were numerous cattle kraals also of 
fere, they flogged the poor fellow most un-/| bushes, disposed like figures of 8 connected 
mercifully with thorn bushes. Apollos was|| longitudinally. Pieces of pottery and cloth 
the son of a chief, and his bearing was always) were lying about, and it was evident that this 
very independent. I asked Saul if he would ||“ city in the wilderness” had been inhabited 
like to go back to Choubib’s people, and he by a great multitude of people, who had not 
began to cry, fearing that I would send him), long abandoned it. 
again to climb gum trees. || A Boschman, with whom Henrick’s party 
We continued our journey crossing the | fell in, said that the town which they now saw 
Kurie Ku, or Strong Running River, and pack-|| had been raised by a large tribe, who had 
ed off at the Kuhap or Knot river, (twelve | come from the eastward not long before, and 
miles,) with a lighter and more manageable|; who were called Manchatees—that some time 
party. We had thunder and rain at the Ku- || after they had settled themselves in their town, 
hap. the Kamaka Damaras come down on them 
I said before that the chief Aramap had || from the north, and that a great battle had 
told me that it was impossible to get to Lata-|| taken place, in which the Damaras were de- 
koo from the Fish river, without going nearly feated, and then, after a short residence at 
along the course of the Orange, and that)| their town, the Manchatees had gone away to. 
none of the Namaquas knew a shorter route || wards the N. E., and the Boschman saw them 
across to the Bechuana country, but it appears || n0 more. 
that in former times the Bechuanas knew and In Thompson’s excellent work on South 
used a short route to the Fish river, for Hen-|| Africa, he describes the invasion of the Be- 
rick Buys remembered when he was a youth | chuana country, in 1823, by an immense horde 
fabout fifteen (thirty years ago,) to have!) which came from the eastward, driven from 
Been on the Fish River, and east of where we ‘their own country by the warlike Zoolas, and 
how were, a party of Bechuanas (wearing|| called Mantatees. After being defeated by 
handsome karosses, or mantles of blue cat,|| the Griquas, who, mounted on horseback, at- 
jackal, and other skins and a cloth (2) round||tacked them successfully with their guns, 


their waist, the ends of which were brought|| near Latakoo, the horde was scattered, and 


doubtless it was a division of it which had 
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| procured from the south, had on their journey ff larly 
‘to Niais, drank of the poisoned water, and ff wate 


wandered as far as the tributaries of the No- || 
sop River, and which had constructed the | 





town which Henrick Buys had seen. ||had all died; their remains lay not far from fj may 
On the 18th we continued our journey, two | the poisoned pool. Q 

1 | ° ° 5 
zebras were shot, and after a march over a) It is not particularly agreeable after a long fi brou, 


level country of sixteen miles, we were re=|\day’s march to come to a pool, about them here 
freshed with the sight of the constant waters || wholesomeness of whose water one is quitefmouly 
and green trees of the Huntop, or Off-running 
river, under a deep bank below us. We zig- 


uncertain, and where, if the water (as it usy.g#men- 
ally happens to be) is thick, it is impossible day s 
zagged down the steep, and gladly packed | to see whether it had been drugged or not.~ 
off, on the anniversary of glorious Waterloo. || The only remedy in a case of this sort is to 

We halted a day here, to fish in the deep | feel about in the bottom of the pool with 
pools, and we caught barbel of a similar de-| sticks, and with one’s naked feet, for the 
scription to those noticed at Kuis. A dish | prickly stems of the euphorbia, or to skim 
of fish was a great treat to us, tired as we | 
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| the water carefully, as to use as little of it as 
| possible, when there is any doubt about it. 

| We now travelled west for twenty-one 
of my white men were much disordered from | miles, saw numerous traces of tie hartebees, 


were of daily flesh, without bread, vegetables 
orsalt. I was still quite well myself, but two 
indulging in the yellow fat of the zebra ; how- | and on our right were some of the off-sets off! set 
| to the 

brought them round again. | to ascend, and off-packed ata dry place, wheremmarc 
I felt now a constant longing for bread, | we could not sleep all night for the cold, ané 
which it was difficult to get the better of, and | where (it now being the middle of the South 
I dreamt at night of rioting in the midst of | African winter, and our elevation considera 


ever, two or three strong doses of medicine | the "Un’uma or Bulb mountains; we began 


rema 
ally ¢ 


whic] 


goodly loaves in baker’s shops, but alas! 1 | ble) our karosses were stiff with hoar frost. Jof ex 
the morning we had nothing for it but roreas The bullocks were packed with difficulty mans 


ire a notre mouton. and t 


wate! 


|| with benumbed fingers, and shivering in our 
We made a short march down the Huntop | skin clothes, we ascended on the morning oi 
of seven miles, and then leaving its pleasant the 23d, by a precipitous road to the table 
banks, we travelled for seventeen miles over) land, on the tops of the 7?Un’uma mountains; 
a dreary country, and with a prospect before } here we saw a troop of half a dozen cameleo- 
us of a poisoned pool. We halted ata place | pards, and after thirty miles of a cold walk 


called Khoons, or ground, on the Keisu, or | we off-packed at Kurumie, or blow mout 


the le 
ney { 
TI 
or th 
Was @ 
black pot river, and I ran down to the river’ S| water place, on the Kutip, or Hammer rivergmand ¢ 
bed to see if all the water was poisoned in | Here we dug a hole ten feet deep——but wanenc 
the pools, at which I had heard that Aramap | could not keep it free from sand, to allow thq@fover 









had just lost some horses. But before I could cattle to drink, and Henrick the driver, wa Ig 
stop them, half of the bullocks ran past me || nearly smothered by the sand falling in upogpeop! 
















and plunged into the water, and drank. I ||him—neither could we get fire-wood to coolfires 
thought they must surely die, when I discov- | our victuals or keep ourselves warm. W 
ered that there had been two pools, an upper | were also beginning to leave behind us som 
and a lower, and that the lower pool, at which || bullocks overcome with fatigue, and had no 
the cattle were drinking, had been fenced round |/a promising prospect before us in any waj 
with thorns by the Boschmans, and that the || till we should reach the Koanquip. 

dried-up bed of the upper pool, which had 1 We had been highly favored hitherto, i 
been left unenclosed, there lay several stems || having lost so few cattle, considering the gret 
of the euphorbia candelabra, kept down by | extent of country we had traversed; and 


stones, the poisonous juice exuding from) || was incumbent on us to be very thankful ft 


day’s 
our j 
of th 
get v 
In thi 
ed it, 
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We 
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which, had rested like a scum on the surface || the manner in which we had been dealt wit! The] 
of the water to poison zebras. Most unfor-||still “flesh is weak,” and it was impossibig™ne | 
tunately twenty horses, which Aramap had ||to keep one’s spirits up at all times, particugf' 's t 
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larly when we were again in great distress for || Not far from the Fountain of Blood, a 
water. ‘* This time next year,” we said “ we || young Boschman and his wife were met, and 


may be in a better position.” the woman accused her husband of having 

On the 24th, a march of eleven miles|| committed a great crime; she said that the 
brought us to Ku’ ’ums, or knot mouth river ;|/ day before, they had drank at ’Abuas, and 
here there was no water for the cattle, and || the Boschman seeing the snake there had kil- 
only a dirty puddle under some stones forthe | led it. He excused himself by saying that he 


men—strange to say, it was now the fourth|! was a stranger in that part of the country, 


and did not know that the snake he had killed 
as the Poisoned Pool was the last place where|| at the edge of the water, was the Snake of 
7 5 


dav since the wretched oxen had tasted water. || 


they had drank. I expected to see the whole!| the Fountain. 


herd lie down and perish before my eyes every}; ’Ahuas was not the only fountain in Na- 


instant; no European cattle could have held || maqua land which was superstitiously believed 
out in the unconceivable way these hardy Af-| to be preserved by a snake; but it was the 
ricans had done. only one which had come in our way. It was 
[ heard that there was a water place some) singular enough that it should have dried up 
distance from the Ku’ ’ums, and to preveut)| immediately after the death of the snake; 
any carelessness about the cattle and sheep, perhaps a hole which the snake made in the 
[set off with them on foot over the heights | soft mud might have kept the fountain open. 
tothe S. W., but it was not till after a rough | We descended by a very rugged path, and 
march of ten miles that we came to a very | in three quarters of an hour, from the summit 
remarkable pool, below what was occasion-| of the 7Un’uma range to the plain below, and 
ally a cataract; high cliffs shut in the pool, then reached the junction of the Great and 
which was deep and black, but the water was | Little Koanquip rivers, twenty-seven miles, 
of excellent quality. Some armed Bosclh- || where we lay among some bushes during a 
mans ascended the rocks as we drew near,| very cold night. 
and the impatient cattle were driven to the|| Passing along the Great Koanquip, some 
water in squads, to enable them to drink with | remarkable summits of the ’Un’uma arrested 
the least inconvenience after their dry jour-| our attention ; they stood boldly out from the 
ney from the Keisu of seventy-two miles. range, and rose like pyramids or truncated 
This water place was called Kuma Kams, | cones into the sky. The first of these moun- 
or the water of the beast tribe, and near it |tains I named after my brother; another, 
was a heap of stones, eight yards long by one || opposite the Khumees or Lion water place, 
and a half high, in a cleft between two emi-| where we halted, afier W. D. Cooley, Esqr. 
nences, which the Namaquas said wasa heap|| F, R. G. S., who proposed the Delagoa ex- 
over their deity, Heije Eibib. | pedition ; and a third, after a valued friend in 
I got back to the Ku’ ’ums late at night, my || the East, the Honorable Colonel Morison, C. 
people thought I was lost, and had made great || B., Member of the Supreme Council of India. 


fires to direct me to the bivouack. After aj! 


Khumees, as its name implies, is a favorite 
day’s halt to refresh the cattle, we continued haunt for lions. We saw none there ; buta 
our journey along the cold and flat summits ‘new pheasant was noticed among the bushes, 
of the Bulb mountains, and turned aside to | with a white ring round its neck, a brown 
get water at the fountain ’Ahuas, or blood.| back, anda long fail; also plenty of baboons 
In this was said to dwell a snake which guard. || were seen on the rocks above the water. 

ed it, but strange to say, when the fountain | - The Namaquas said, that not long ago, a 
was reached, it was found to be dried up, and || man had brought up a young baboon, and 
h water snake, about six feet long, brown||had made it his shepherd. It remained by 
above and yellow below, lay dead beside it.||the flock all day in the field, and at night 
The Namaquas immediately cried out, “Some | drove it home to the kraal, riding on the back 
one has killed the snake of the fountain, and | of one of the goats, which brought up the 
it is therefore dried up.” ‘'rear. The baboon had the milk of one goat 
45 
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allowed to it, and it sucked that one only, and 
guarded the milk of the others from the child- 
ren. Italso got a little meat frorn its master. 
It held the office of shepherd for twelve moons, 
and then was unfortunately killed in a tree 
by a leopard. 

I cannot vouch for the truth of this story, 
but we have instances at home of what ou- 
rang-outangs can be made to do, and possibly 
the tale of the hairy shepherd may be quite true. 

We were visited by Christian Buys, who 





lived not far off; he was a quiet, respectable 
looking man, and was dressed for the occasion 
in a soldier’s red jacket, which he had given 
sundry oxen for at the sea. Two more 
| marches brought us to Henrick Buy’s people, 
| who were tarrying on the banks of the Koan. 
quip. Here we halted to make and mend 
clothes, and were glad to get again under co- 
| ver, for a time, for the thermometer, for sey- 


eral mornings, was at 32°, with plenty of hoar 





) frost. 


MALACHI. 


Tue final predictions of this Prophet are well known for their powerful and lofty threatenings of national 
ruin. Yet the condition of his country at the moment, was unquestionably the last which could have justified 
any human conjecture of its dissolution by Divine vengeance. The people had but lately rebuilt their Temple, 
had conformed to the renewed law of their fathers, had received the recovered Scriptures, and had commenced 
a new and purified polity. That there were remnants of the habits and corruptions of Babylonish life among 
them, is obvious from his rebukes, and those of Zachariah and Ezra. But those were slight stains, and the 
error which was predicted as the final source of their ruin—a ruin too, at the distance of four hundred years— 
was of a wholly opposite character—the national disdain of contact with the Gentile world, the national pride 
in the exclusiveness of their religion, and the national vindictiveness against that Mightiest of all Teachers, and 
Supreme of all Sovereigns, who came to announce the admission of mankind into the privileges of Israel. 
Independently of our direct knowledge of the universal inspiration of Scripture, this utter dissimilarity to humat 
conclusions must make us feel that this awful denouncement of the matured vices of a land, then 1n their firs 
period of regeneration, was the work of a knowledge above man. Malachi is said to have died young, afte 
assisting the members of the Great Synagogue in the re-establishment of the law of the nation. 

“The day cometh that shall burn as an oven; and all the proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, shall be 


stubble. 
* + * * * * ” * + ™ + * - * 
“ But unto you that fear my name shall the Sun of Righteousness arise. 
* * * * . 7 * _ * * * * 7 * 


“ And ye shall tread down the wicked; for they shall be ashes under the soles of your feet, in the day 
that I shall do this, saith the Lord of Hosts. 


* * - . * . + . * + a * * + 
“Behold I will send you Elijah the Prophet, before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord.” Matacui, ch. iv. 


A sound on the rampart, 
A sound at the gate ; 
I hear the roused lioness 
How! to her mate. 
In the thicket at midnight, | 
They roar for the prey 
That shall glut their red jaws 
At the rising day. 
For wrath is descending | 
On Zion’s proud tower ; | 


When thy bark o’er the billows 
Of death shall be driven; 
When thy tree, by the lightnings, 
From earth shall be riven : 

When the oven, unkindled 
By mortal, shall burn ; 
And like chaff thou shalt glow 
In that furnace of woe; 
And, dust as thou wert, 
Thou to dust shall return. 
It shall come like a cloud, 
It shall wrap like a shroud, 
Till, like Sodom, she sleeps 
In a sulphurous shower. 


Tis the darkness of darkness, 
The midnight of soul ! 
No moon on the depths 
Of that midnight shall roll. 
No star-light shall pierce 
Through that life-chilling haze, 
No torch trom the roof 
Of the Temple shall blaze. 


For behold! the day cometh, 
When all shall be flame ; 

When Zion! the sackcloth 
Shall cover thy name ; 
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But, when Israel is buried 
In final despair, 
From a height o’er all height, 
God of God, Light of Light, 
Her Sun shall arise— 
Her great Sovereign be there! 


| 
Then the sparkles of flame, 
From his chariot wheels hurl’d, | 
« Shall smite the crown’d brow 
Of the God of this world! 
Then, captive of ages! | 
The trumpet shall thrill 
From the lips of the seraph 
On Zion’s sweet hill. 
For, vestured in glory, 
Thy monarch shall come. 
And from dungeon and cave ‘ 
Shall ascend the pale slave : 
Lost Judah shall rise, 


Who rushes from Heaven ? 
The angel of wrath; 

The whirlwind his wing, 
And the lightning his path. 
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| 
Like the soul from the tomb ! 





His hand is uplifted, 


| 
It carries a sword : 


’Tis Exian! he heralds 

The march of his Lord! 
Sun, sink in eclipse ! 

Earth, earth, shalt thou stand, 
* When the cherubim wings 

Bear the King of thy kings ? 

Woe, woe to the ocean, 

Woe, woe to the land! 


"Tis the day long foretold, 
*Tis the judgment begun ; 
Gird thy sword, Thou most Mighty ! 
Thy Triumph is won. 
The idol shall burn 
In his own gory shrine ; 
Then, daughter of anguish, 
Thy day-spring shall shine! 
Proud Zion, thy vale 
With the olive shall bloom, 
And the musk-rose distil 
Its sweet dews on thy hill; 
For earth is restored, 
The great kingdom is come! 


THE SPIRIT OF CONTRADICTION.—A TALE, 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


* But my dear Miss Wilmore, do listen to || 


reason,” 


| proper in it. 


‘**[ do not know that there is any thing im- 
Dr. Johnson, says, ‘the moral 


> 4 . . . . 
“ No, Mr. Sterling,” said the young lady, \right of a parent arises only from his kind. 


withdrawing her hand, “I will not listen to 
reason; and I think it rather unkind that. 
you should make such a request of me.” 

“Pray forgive me; [ thought that ladies 
were disposed to tolerate novelties, even 
when not of the most agreeable nature ; and 
Iam sure you were never asked to listen to 
reason till now. Miss Huntley has taken 
care of that.” 

**Do not wound my feelings, Mr. Sterling, 
by saying any thing disrespectful of my dear 
governess. I owe the greatest obligations to 
her—she has made quite an idol of me.” 

“] agree in the last assertion, although not 
in the first. | 
of you, Selina, but to make a sensible woman 
of you.” 

“ This is talking too much in papa’s style 
to be acceptable to me.” 

“ And is it proper, in a daughter, to allude 
thus contemptuously to the opinions of her 


I do not want to make an idol |! 


ness, and his civil right from his money.’ ” 


“Then | am sure your father is entitled to 


|| respect on both grounds ; his property is very 


large, he provided nobly for your education 
‘and comfort while he was in the West Indies, 
and he has loaded you with presents since he 
‘came over to England.” 

| “Yes, but he is not willing to leave my 
‘heart and hand, at my own disposal. Has 
he not told me that it is his unalterable will 
that I should marry the only son of his broth- 
er? .Have I ever seen Horace,Wilmore— 
how can I tell but that he is every thing odi- 
ous and repulsive ?” 

“] may answer your question by asking 


‘another—how can you tell but that he is ev- 
erything attractive and fascinating ?” 
| “ Even supposing him to be so, it is pain- 
ful that [ should be contracted to him without 
‘seeing him.” 

“ But you will see him before you marry 





father 2?” 


him; your father will not require the cere- 
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mony to be performed by proxy, in the royal 
style. Will it not be time enough to form 
your objections against him, and to state 
them, after he has been introduced to you ?” 

“ T shall be predetermined not to likegbim.” 

“Then you will be very unlike one of your 
favorite heroines; does not Juliet say, in re- 
gard to the County Paris, 


‘I'll look to like, if looking liking move!’ ”’ 


“ Yes ; and you know how Juliet’s engage- 
ment terminated.” 

“ Very true, but there was another lover 
in the case. Now I am not aware that you 
have any Romeo, with whom you hold balco- 
ny colloquies by moonlight.” 

Miss Wilmore’s cheek suddenly became 
crimson. “Qne reason for my conduct,” | 
said she, “is amply sufficient. I am actua- 
ted by the spirit of independence.” 

* No, you are not, Selina Wilmore, you are 
actuated by the spirit of contradiction !” 

“ And by what spirit is papa actuated, when 
he tells me that he will disinherit me, and 
turn me out of doors, if I refuse to give my 
consent to marry my cousin, whom I have 
never seen ?” 

“ By the same spirit. I do not undertake 
to commend your father’s conduct ; but I do 
not think it so reprehensible as your own. 
It is his province to command, and yours, 
under certain limitations, to obey.” 

“ And in what do these certain limitations 
consist ?”’ 

“7 do not think any will exist. [ am ac- 
quainted with Horace Wilmore, and I con- 
sider it very probable that you will like him 
so much, that you will give a ready and cheer- 
ful consent to the wishes of your father.” 

“T think parents might be satisfied to leave 
the choice @f a lover to the discretion of their 
daughters.” 

“So they might ; but perhaps they are not 
satisfied to leave it to their indiscretion !” 

“A play upon words is no substitute for 
sound truth, Mr. Sterling.” 

“No, Selina, it is not ; therefore { will give 
you sound truth jin the shape of a piece of 


news ; you will soon have an opportunity of 
judging of your cousin, for he is expected 


| ‘ What atrial!” cried Selina, bursting in- 
Ito tears ; * how awfully near the crisis of my 
‘fate approaches! ‘The day after to-morrow 
did you say ?—did [ hear aright ?” 


“Miss Wilmore, I shall wish you good 
morning ; [ am not anxious to witness parox. 
ysms, or listen to interrogations gleaned from 
second-rate romances. You have just in- 
‘quired, ‘ Whether you have heard aright? 
and I suppose, in a little while; you will ask, 
‘Why you were sent into the world,’ and 
‘for what purpose you are permitted to live;’ 
questions which I should be rather puzzled to 
answer. I hope all these delicate doubts will 
be thoroughly cleared up in your mind by 
the time I have again the pleasure of seeing 
vou.” 

Mr. Sterling was quite right in his intima- 
tion that Selina Wilmore’s mind had been 
contaminated by the designing flattery of an 
artful governess. Her father had sent her 
over, while quite young, from the West Indies, 
and directed that she should be placed ata 
fashionable seminary, and receive a first rate 
education. When she attained the age of 
sixteen, it was his wish that a house and ser- 
vants should be engaged for her, and that she 
should be established there under the care o/ 
a finishing governess. The bachelor friend, 
to whom this delicate commission was as. 
signed, deemed himself particularly fortunate 
when he engaged Miss Huntley, a lady-like, 
pleasing woman about thirty, who brought 
long letter of recommendation from a vis. 
countess. whose daughters she had finished to 
such admirable purpose, that they had all ad- 
vantageous establishments during the first sea 
son of their introduction. Miss Huntley was 
determined to make herself agreeable to her 
young charge, and her fascinating manners 
‘met with their usual success. Soon, bowev- 
er, she began to think that she might rendet 
‘Selina’s affectionate regard of use to her iv 
more important matters than regarded her 
| present comforts and consequences. 

Miss Huntley had a brother several years 
'younger than herself, who was clerk to a s0- 
licitor ; he did not possess the talents or the 
manners of his sister, but he was remarkably 
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in the world would be by uniting himself to a || 
rich wife. Miss Huntley introduced him to | 
her pupil—she carefully “crammed” him be. | 
forehand with compliments and love speeches 

from the minor poets and novelists, which he | 
delivered with all the melodramatic grace that 
is to be acquired by a constant attendance at | 
the minor theatres. 

Selina had never been in the habits ofa fa- 
miliar intercourse with any other young man. 
She was pleased with his attention and admi- 
ration—touched by his sister’s pathetic ac- 


count of his devotion towards her—and if not | 
talked into love, was talked into a feeling 
somewhat resembling it. It was not, how- | 
ever, the wish of Frederick Huntley, or his 
sister, to bind Selina by any serious ties till her | 
father arrived in England. Frederick, as | 
have before said, was articled to a solicitor, 


’ of dis- | 


and he knew many “o’er true tales,’ 
obedient daughters suddenly disinherited by | 
unrelenting fathers; a running accompani- | 
ment of gallantry and flattery was therefore | 
kept up by him towards Selina, but the im- 
portant finale was delayed till “further no- 
tice.” | 

When Selina was about eighteen, Mr. Ster- | 
ling, an intimate friend of her father’s, who, | 
with his family, had hitherto resided in Scot- | 
He was | 
anxious to show every attention to Selina, but | 


land, came to settle in London. 


his quick eye soon saw much that was objec. | 
tionable and dangerous beneath the plating of | 
Miss Huntley’s highly polished manners. 


and forthwith pronounced Mr. Sterling -a| 


“bore,” and a “horror,” inducing Selina to 


coincide in her opinion, and also to despise | 


the fashionless dress of Mrs. Sterling, and the 
quiet manners and moderate accomplishments 
of her daughters. 

At length, Mr. Wilmore arrived in Eng- 


land ; his health was bad, and he was ordered 
° | 
to proceed to Cheltenham ; thither he was ac- || 





—— _~——_ 


| should bestow her hand on her coustn, his fa- 


vorite nephew, who was shortly to follaw him 
All that Miss Huntley could 
She wrote immediately to her 


to Cheltenham. 
do, she did. 


brother, who, on the plea of indisposition, ob- 


| tained permission from his employer to visit 


Cheltenham, and had already had more than 
Sterling, 


z 


One private interview with Selina. 
who was also at Cheltenham, endeavored, 
with unwearied activity and exemplary pa- 
tience, to make peace between the father and 
daughter, and to impress each of them with a 
due sense of the good qualities of the other ; 
But Selina and her father were too much alike 
to be very much attached; they were both 
fond of having their own way, hasty in form- 
ing an Opinion, obstinate in adhering to it; in 
short they were both deeply imbued with the 
spirit of contradiction. 

When Sterling bad left Selina’s room, Miss 
Huntley flew to condole with her pupil. She 
knew every word that Sterling had said to 
her, for Miss Huntley was one of that class 
of ladies who have a secret for assisting hear- 
ing, far superior to any ear Cornets or voice 
conductors ; she had a constant familiarity 
with the key-hole of every apartment in her 
vicinity, and many an important piece of 
news reached her by that easily-attained chan- 
nel. She, however, affected to receive Seli- 
na’s communication with the utmost surprise 
and horror. 


‘“‘ How deeply do T feel for you, my poor 


|| ill-fated girl!” she exclaimed, * the victim of 
The lady,.on her part, was quite sensible of | 


| 
| 


the nature of the impression she liad made, | 


tyranny dragged to the altar, compelled to 
pass a long life in the society of one repul- 


sive and hateful to you. O what a lot is be- 


fore you!” 
Selina hid her face in her handkerchief, 


‘and sobbed bitterly. ‘There isa story of a 
give a 


‘client, who, on hearing his counsel 
forcible description of his wrongs in court, 


burst into a flood of tears, exclaiming, ‘* O 


dear! O dear! I never knew how much I 


had suffered till my counsel told'me!” Such 


companied by Miss Huntley and his dauchter, || was the case with Selina; she had no idea, 
P } 5 Sg | ; 


and the former soon found that her matrimo- 
dial scheming was likely to be ineffectual, for || 


Mr. Wilmore, much in the style of a Spanish 
father in an old play, told Selina, almost as 


till informed of it by Miss Huntley, that she 


|| oppression. 


* Poor Frederick will break his heart, when 


soon as he saw her, that it was his will she||he hears of this,” said Miss Huntley. 


was the victim of so barbarous a system of 


: 
| 
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“ T fear he will,”’ replied Selina, * for he 
told me once that he should break his heart if 
any thing deprived him of me; but I asked 
Mr. Sterling the other day if he thought the 
people ever broke their hearts for love, and he 
said No, and that the medical men all laughed 
at the idea of such a thing.” 

“Ah, dearest Selina, this is a world in 
which every thing tender and feeling is sure 
to be laughed at. I do not, however, think 
poor Frederick would have patience to wait 
and break his heart. I am of opinion he 
would lay violent hands on his life.” 

‘QO Isabella, do not talk in such a terrible 


manner—what a happy thing it is that the 


Chelt should be so narrow.” 


“Tt makes no difference, my love—the 


High Street is full of druggists’ shops ; you 
know Romeo destroyed himself by poison, and 


it is much more easy now to procure poison 
| is a description of paper, of which I believe 


than it was in Romeo’s time.” 

“Very true, so it is—oh! if Frederick 
were to destroy himself, I could never be 
happy again.” 


** You ought not to wish to be so, my dear,” 


said Miss Huntley, gravely. 

“ Very true, I ought not—indeed a much 
less horrible thing than poor Frederick’s 
death would suffice to render me miserable ; 


just imagine him taking an eternal leave of me, 


and upbraiding me with my falsehood and in- 
constancy.” 

“T can well imagine it, my sweet girl; it 
would be just like the Master of Ravenswood, 
receiving back his Jove-token from Lucy Ash- 
ton, and praying that she might not become 
a world’s wonder for her deliberate perfidy.” 

*So it would,” said Selina, shuddering, 
“and how dreadfully the story of the Bride 
of Lammermuir ends! But now, my dear 
friend, do leave me to my reflections—I am 
quite nervous and exhausted.” 

“T will with pleasure, my love,” said the 
kind governess, impressing a tender kiss upon 
the cheek of her pupil; and for once Miss 
Huntley spoke with sincerity, for she was 
impatient to write an account of the whole 
matter to Frederick, and to impart to him 
some very luminous ideas which had flashed 


upon her mind while she was mounting guard | 
at the key-hole. 


CONTRADICTION. 











Se 


Left to herself, Selina first bathed her eyes 
in rose-water, with a large quantity of which 
she had furnished her dressing-case, consider. 
ing it indispensable to the stock in trade of a 
heroine ; then she struck a few chords ona 
lute, then sang Sheridan’s pretty song in the 
*‘ Duenna,” beginning, 


“ Thou can'st not boast of Fortune’s store, 
My love, while me they wealthy call ;” 


and then opened a mother-of-pearl casket, 
and drew forth a packet of letters, tied with 
a blue and silver riband, which she began to 
peruse for the fifteenth time ; they were love- 
letters from Frederick Huntley. 

A word here on the subject of love-letters, 
The French have completely of late excelled 
themselves in the extreme beauty of their 
note paper, and the tender and appropriate 
mottos by which it is embellished ; but there 


they know the secret, which I think far more 
desirable for love-letters than the most ex. 
quisite of their brightly-tinted sheets, embel. 


lished with laced borders, or painted wreaths. 
A gentleman of distinction in France once 
received a letter, warning him of some inju- 
ries intended towards him and his family; 
he placed it in his writing-desk, and the day 
afterwards wished to recur to it, when, to his 





great astonishment, he found it crumbled to 


‘atoms. The paper had been steeped in some 


| chemical preparation that in a few hours had 
|corroded and destroyed it. Now, if love-let: 
‘ters were always written on this paper, how 
much time would be saved! for young ladies 
must perforce compress their studies of these 
precious productions into a very short space 
of time—how many refutations would be 


saved, for destroyed letters, like dead men, 


can tell no tales—how many lawyer’s fees 
'| would be saved, for the most skilful counsel: 
‘lors could never torture a heap of ashes into 
|what they call * documents,”—how much 
‘patience would be saved, for although it is 
very delightful to read love-letters addressed 
'to oneself, it is a painful effort of friendship 
| to be obliged to listen to those addressed to 
|| other people—how unnecessary too would be 
the postscript, which is never attended to, 


| 


'|** Burn this as soon as you have read it”— 
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the “ chemist’s magic art,” would make the | 
request equal to a command sure to be || 
obeyed. 

I have heard the conundrum, * why is a 
love-letter like an Irish poplin ?—because it 
is half stuff’’—censured as very severe and 
misanthropic. In my opinion it is only too} 
What loveslet- | 
ier was ever only half stuff! Nine-tenths, at 


lenient and complimentary. 


least, of their contents, may be said to deserve || 
The letters of Freder- || 


that denomination. 
ick Huntley were wholly, solely, and decidedly 


| 


stuff, made up of overstrained professions, || 
fimsy compliments, hackneyed quotations, || 
declarations of his hatred for money, and his 


adoration of beauty, and divers hints thrown 


“Very well; then why do you object to 
the means I have taken to ensure her obedi- 
ence 1” 

‘“ Because I think those means not the best ; 
if you had introduced your nephew to her 
without any comment on your intentions re- 
specting him, the probability is that she would 
be pleased with his person and manners, and 
her heart would become interested in his fa- 
vor; as it is, she has pictured him to herself 


as something repulsive and horrible, and the 


‘force of a predisposed fancy will induce her 


actually to consider him as such.” 
** What is that, but allowing that Se’ina is 
possessed with the spirit of contradiction?’ 


“Jt is a spirit too common in the world, 


together at random, in the kaleidescope fash- | Wilmore ; nothing can exorcise it so effectu- 


ion, about parental tyranny, love in a cottage, 
oses, eternal truth, Gretna Green, and sui- 
cide. Selina read them all through, con- 





signed them again to the casket, and then 
put her hand to her eyes, and fell into a kind | 
of mournful reverie, in which prussic acid | 
and coroner’s inquests bore a principal ings 

Sterling, on leaving Miss Wilmore’s apart- | 
meut, proceeded to that of her father. 


* Well have you made the communication 
[desired to my undutiful girl?” asked Mr. 
Wilmore. 

“ Yes, I have,” replied Sterling, “ and she 
as received it just as I expected, with tears 
and aversion—she requires patience, kind- 
ness, and argument.” 

“She requires a dark room, and bread and 
water !”? 

“Nay, Wilmore, you must have a little pa- 
ience with her.” 

“ T shall have no such thing—nobody ever 
had patience with me when I was young.” 

“And has that made you a more gentle 
pnd placable character now you are old?” 





“I suppose,” said Wilmore, evading an | 


. | 
mswer to the question, “that you would 


have me make over my property .to Selina, 
nnd play the affectionate father-in-law to the 
irst fiddler or dancing-master whom she 


ally as reason.” 
| 1 shall not stoop to reason with a girl in 
leading-strings.” 

“ Would that her leading-strings had been 
held by a wiser monitress—I do not think 
well of Miss Huntley.” 
| “IT do not know what fault you can find 
with her—TI consider her a very well-dressed, 
well-mannered, accomplished, polite woman, 
and if you say otherwise, I shall think you 
are yourself influenced by that spirit of con- 
tradiction of which you are so fond of talk- 
ing.” 

‘*‘T am not going to say otherwise—I allow 
that Miss Huntley is all you assert, but I think 
her designing and artful.” 

“Very well, then there is the more reason 
‘to ged rid of her, and on Selina’s marriage 
she will of course leave her.” 

“ And that Selina’s marriage may be pro. 
‘moted, do, my dear Wilmore, let me prevail 
‘upon you to be kind and soothing in your 
manner towards her to-day ; believe me, af- 
fection will do more with her than austerity.” 
| Mr. Wilmore did not like either to refuse 
‘or to agree to this request ; so he made an 
‘inarticulate sound, which might be supposed 
|to mean whatever the hearer pleased, and 
‘Sterling, thanking him for his promise to be 





hooses to present to me as a son.” 

‘“ Now you do me injustice—I do not en- 
ourage Selina in rebellion—on the contrary, 
have given her a lecture on the subject. | 
vish her to obey you.” 


kind to Selina, left the room. Selina appear- 


ied at dinner, and her father kept his implied 
|| promise so well, that he did not say a severe 
|| word fo her, contenting himself with talking 


|at her, under cover of a brisk pequant sketch 
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. /E of the obstinacy, disrespect, and disobedience || and threatening, and talked of search-warrants 
(" ' of the young people of the present day. Se- ‘| and the police, Frederick meant at once to 

am : lina, by the advice of her affectionate precep- _veveal Selina’s place of refuge, and to prove 


tress, pleaded a head-ache, and retired early 
to her room, and then Miss Huntley, persua- 
ding her that the air would do her good, drew 
her into the garden, opened the garden gate, 
and led her to a quiet walk at a short distance, 
where tliey were joined by Frederick Huntley. | 





him ; it was, that Selina should escape from 





her father’s roof the ensuing day, to avoid the 


sight of the dreaded Horace Wilmore ; not, 
however, with Frederick for ber companion, 
7 


for Frederick had no inclination for the lady 
without the fortune, and that depended en- 

t tirely on Mr. Wilmore’s caprice, but that she 
ys should accompany Miss Huntley to London, 
and go with her to the house of her mother, 


p= 


who resided in Somers Town, and there re- 
, main until she was invited home, with the 
permission of making her own conditions. It 
was arranged that Frederick should remain at 


Cheltenliam, in order that no suspicion might 


ete ae 


rest on him; that he should furnish his sister 
and Selina with daily information of the man- 


ner in which affairs were progressing in Mr. 


ilmore’s house; and that if he found him 
| Wilmore ; 
so much oppressed with grief for his daugh- 









herself with her governess. 







The wily sister and flattering brother then 


” proposed a plan to Selina, which the former’ 
A ; 
) had concocted that morning, and confided to| 
i Frederick in the hasty note she had sent 


ter’s loss as to be anxious for her restoration 
on any terms, he would then hold out to him 
the hope that if Horace Wilmore were dis- | 
missed, and Selina permitted to make her own 
election of her husband, he would reveal to 
him the safe and honorable retreat in which|| connections. 
for a time she had thought well to conceal 


Selina saw nothing in this plan but the!| habits, but their proud pity for those of al 
most careful regard for her own reputation,| inferior station, and their horror of all th 
and the most tender respect to the feelings of| thousand and one contrivances of middling 


to Mr. Wilmore, that. as she had never been 
absent from her governess since her elope. 
‘ment, and had gone directly to the house of 


that governess’s 


mother, no stain could rest 
on her character, unless it were affixed there 
i by her father giving injudicious publicity to 
her act of disobedience. 

The next day the plan was carried into ex. 
Mr. Wilmore dined with a friend, 


‘and as soon as he had left the house, Miss 


ecution. 


Huntley and Selina followed him, leaving word 
| that they should not return till late at night, 
‘and got into the postchaise which the latter 
‘had ordered to be in waiting for them ata 
little distance. They travelled tiil a late hour, 
‘took a few hours’ rest on the road, and reached 
| London the middle of the following day.— 
Selina left behind her a brief note to her fath- 
| er, in which she said that she had withdrawn 
‘herseif for a time to avoid a hated marriage 
|—that Miss Huntley had kindly acquiesced 
‘in her wish that she should become her com- 
| panion, and that if her dear father only pro- 
mised to shew her the forbearance and kind- 
/ness which it would be her study through life 


\to deserve, she should be most happy at an 


‘early period to return to his protection. 


} 


‘follow Selina and her governess to Somer 


‘Town. All my readers who have been fa 


} . ° 
_have observed the very great difference whiclt 


usually exists between governesses and thei 
The governess who has live 

for some years in the families of the aristoc 
|| racy, acquires not only their manners ant 












I will pass over the rage of Mr. Wilmore 
'when he discovered his daughter’s flight, and 
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her father. In reality, however, it was a very | life; while the relations of the governess, | 
selfish, artful scheme. If Frederick, who re- } is probable, live in frugal economy, dine @ 
mained on the spot, saw aay appearance of|| two o’clock, and eat with steel forks, withou 
relenting in the old gentleman, he would be||a thought of the enormities they are commit 
ready to make his own terms, and only re-|| ting, or the commisseration they are exciting 
store Selina on the condition of receiving her) Now, Isabella Huntley had been a fashiona 
back again with an appropriate fortune. 6 ble governess for ten years, and had show 
on the contrary, Mr. Wilmore were violent" wonderful facility in imbibing ideas of sup! 
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fine luxury. On one occasion she thought of | 
condescending to live in the family of a rich’ 
merchant, tempted by the magnitude of the’ 
salary she was to receive; but the negocia- 
tion was nipped in the bud by the lady men- 


tioning arithmetic as a part of the instructions 


that she wished Miss Huntly to bestow upon | 


her daughters, 

“T could never think of teaching my pu- 
pils any thing which would be so useless to 
replied Miss Huntley: “of course, 
the accounts of a lady’s personal expenses || 
would always be kept by her own maid, and 
those of general expenditure by her house. 


them,” 


mother of you and dear Frederick must be 


such a delightful person! I am prepared to 


‘admire and love her; sometimes I fancy that 
she is stately and dignified, like the mother of 


Mortimer Delville—sometimes that she is 


gentle and melancholy like P 
‘* My dear girl,” said Miss Huntley, rather 
impatiently, “there is no resemblance in my 


mother to any lady of whom you have read 





jin a novel; you must not expect to see her 


‘polished -“ refined ; but she is a very good 
woman.” 

Selina looked as aghast and horrified at be- 
ing told that her future mother-in-law was a 


keeper ; therefore, why should she waste her || good woman, as if she had been informed that 


time in learning that which she could never | 
be called on to practice in after life ?” 

The lady was a simple-minded, kind-heart- 
ed woman, and although she declined receiv-| 
ing Miss Huntley as a governess for her || 
daughters, she made allowance for the absurd 
pretension of her speech, supposing that she | 
had been reduced from elevated circumstan. | 
ces, and probably had been brought up in ut- 
ter helplessness. Few household managers, 
however, were more accurately versed in the 
minutize of accounts than Miss Huntley’s mo. 
ther; she resolutely refused to pay the odd 
half-pence of her weekly bills, and if a penny || 
roll too much were charged in her baker’s 
account, dire were the anathemas which de- 
scended on his devoted head, and endless were 
he suspicions which pursued him through || 
Mrs. Huntley, indeed, 


vas a thorough specimen of a “ restless mat- 


pubsequent weeks. 
on” in the lowest grade of middling life ;| 
and Miss Huntley, as the postchaise proceed- 


concerned that she had not had time to warn 
her mother of their visit, and nervously anx- | 


| ; ;, 
lous as to the employment in which they 


im, or sketching a landscape. 
events cast their shadows before,” 


dice of Selina Wilmore. “How | long to 
ee Mrs. Huntly !’’ said she ; “I am sure the 


46 


thould find her engaged, which she appre- || 
hended would certainly not be studying a po. | 
“ Coming | | 

and Isa- 
ella felt as conscious as if she possessed the 





ift of second sight, that her mother would | 
be performing some very atrocious act. She | 
vas started from her reverie by the soft, sweet s 


she was precisely the contrary, but she was 
|| prevented from answering by the chaise draw- 


ing up to Mrs. Huntley’s door. 


vertising a house in the outskirts of London, 
~ that «it seme the advantages of town 
land country ;” now Mrs. Huntley’s domicile 
combined the disadvantages of both. It wasa 


| An ingenious auctioneer, frequently, in ad- 
| 


{small house, in a newly built row, which had 
|been erected by an unfortunate speculator, 


who had been olny able to complete half the 
houses ; the rest remained in thcir shells, till 
some economical house-agent should buy and 
finish them. Mrs. Huntley boasted of a gar. 
den behind her house, which at the time of 
‘the visitors’ arrival, presented an appearance 
‘of dazzling whiteness, not from the snowy 
‘blossoms of the fruit trees, but from the long 
files of newly-washed linen that were hung 
‘on lines across it. Mrs. Huntley herself was 


inspecting, contriving, directing, and repro- 


'|ving ; and the lady who was to resemble the 
ed towards Somers Town, became deeply || 
'/to meet her guests in a checked apron, a 


mother of Mortimer Delville came forward 


gingham gown with the sleeves turned up, and 
a close cap considerably the worse for wear, 
bound round her head by a faded apple. green 
riband. Everything turned out as ill as Miss 
Huntley’s most gloomy prognostications could 
have shadowed forth. 

Great was Mrs. Huntley’s consternation at 
the sight of her ultra fine daughter, and the 
lovely young heiress whom she had been told 
he was likely to have for a daughter-in-law. 
But a few words from Isabella put her in pos- 
session of the facts of the case, and, like a 
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skilful commander, she set herself as quickly 
as possible, to change the whole aspect of af- 
fairs by ordering the linen to be taken down 
and thrown into clothes-baskets, ushering the 
travellers into the best parlor, sending them 
up a particularly ill-cooked refreshment, and 
finally arraying herself in the glories of a cin- 





namon colored silk gown, and a turban-cap, 
bought three years ago, and still as good as | 
new. 

Selina was shocked at this specimen of her | 
mother-in-law, and of her lover’s early home 
—a cottage, with roses and jessamine twining | 


round the casements, and a repast of brown 

bread and strawberries and cream, would have | 
delighted her; but she was not prepared for | 
the bustling penury of Mrs. Huntley’s estab- | 
lishment, and not at all fascinated by the man. | 
ners of that lady, or of her youngest daughter, 
a shy, frightened-looking girl of fourteen, who 





| 
{ 


| 


first met their eyes in curl-papers and a brown | 
holland pinafore, and who now sat before them | 
in all the uneasy primness of her dancing- 
school frock of stiff book-muslin. Mrs. Hunt- 


ley’s conversation, during a great part of the 
evening, consisted of violent invectives against 
her maid of all work, who, strange to say ap- 
peared rather disconcerted at the vast influx 
of business which poured in upon her in con- 
sequence of the arrival of the visiters; and 
Mrs. Huntley was still more unreasonable 
than the country manager, who expected a 
singer of two guineas a week to have a voice 
Ske fully expect: 
ed the solitary servant, to whom she paid six 


of one of twenty guineas. 


guineas a year, to do the work of three clev. 
er, and experienced domestics at high wages, 
Selina arose the next morning languid and 
dispirited; and the coarse flattery of Mrs, 
Huntley, who praised her beauty, her elegance 
and her singing, with unbounded prodigality, 
hurt and oppressed her. ‘The polished man. 
ners of Isabella, and the lover-like devotion 
of Frederick, had made the same sort of flat: 
tery, it is tgue, very delightful to her from the ir 
lips, but when deprived of its extraneous garb 
of refinement, she felt the hollowness and 
worthlessness of it.—( Continued.) 











LINES ON MY WIFE’S BIRTH-DAY. 


Time on untiring wing, 


“ma chere,” 


Is hast’ning by—another year 
Is added to the “days that were”— 


Another year of hopes 
Of joys and griefs and 


and fears, 
wasting cares, 


Is gone, report to Heaven to bear. 
The mem’ry of the bygone years 


Is fraught with bitterness and tears, 
And blighted hopes.—* The charmer” strews 


The opening future wit 


h the flow’rs 


Of spring; beguiles youth’s “rosy hours” 
With syren song, and “rainbow hues,”— 


Bp?) 


But each succeeding year proclaims 


Vain and illusive are the aims 


Of hope’s gay votaries. 


Doth sound the dismal 


This day 


funeral note 


Of pleasures past; of joys forgot— 
The dirge of many a season gay. 


This day bids flow the 
For many a friend and 


social tear, 
kinsman dear, 


Who’ve undergone death’s fearful test ; 
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RIGHT OF PROPERTY OF MARRIED WOMEN. 


Their haven’s gained, their race is run, 
Their battle’s fought, their vict’ry’s won, 


They ’ve entered on faith’s holy rest. 


Time, priceless time, dear, flies apace ; 


Seize—seize the present—sue for grace ; 


*Tis madness one hour to delay ; 
os 


Another Birth-day ne’er may dawn 


Upon us; death may now have drawn 
His aim, and marked us for his prey. 


Forsyth, Ga. 


RIGHT OF PROPERTY 


GIOVANNI. 


OF MARRIED WOMEN. 


However much we may boast of our ad- | 


vances in knowledge, and improvements in 
arts, it is by no means certain that we have 
so far advanced, that there is not room for 
further improvement. 

Improvements of every kind, however 
plain and palpable, travel at a snail’s pace 
when they have to encounter inveterate prej- 
udice. It has often happened that it required 
half a century to remove acrying evil about 
which no twe enlightened men could for a 
moment differ in opinion—and cases are by 
no Means rare, in which half a century has 
been found inadequate for,the purpose. 

Our ancestory in preparing a code of laws, 
based upon the English statute, for the gov- 
ernm 





f this republic, found it necessary 
for the "Nappiness of the people to abolish ma- 
ny acts that had been in force in Ingland for 
centuries, among which was the very unnat- 
ural law of primogeniture, which made one 
member of every family rich, and all the rest 
poor. The restoration of the right of con- 
science, relieved the people from taxation for 
the support of a religion not theirs—these and 
many others, equally unjust, and absurd, 
have been abrogated, or amended, and yet 
there still exists among the remnants of bar- 
barism, to disgrace our codes, a law as fla- 
grantly unjust, absurd, and unnatural as that 
of primogeniture. I mean that law, which 
deprives married women of all right to their 
own personal property, and that too by the 
simple act of marriage ; and confers upon the 
husband a title to all the property his wife 


own. 








may possess at the time of marriage, unless 
some unpleasant precaution of troublesome 
legal provisions is made to secure her, and 
shut him out. In this age of universal re- 
form, why has not this matter arrested the 
public attention, and demanded, if not change, 
at least investigation, if not a law to secure 
her property entirely, at least some portion 
thereof, in order to save her and her hapless 


Be. 


cause the oppressed parties do not constitute 


offspring from degradation and want. 


the public—they do not compose any part of 
the political world—because they are not 
There has been 
instances where woman has dared to assert 


clamorous for their rights. 


her rights, but how has she been derided and 
ridiculed—how has the finger of scorn been 
pointed at the unfortunate, who strove to as- 
sert the dignity of her sex. There can be 
no doubt, but that one half the misery by 
which civilized life is imbittered, springs 
from this custom of depriving a woman of the 
exercise of all right over her own property. 
How many families do we see beggared by 
the husband’s and father’s rashness, and im- 
providence. How many wives bred up amid 
the comforts and elegances of a happy home, 


‘mourn their bitter lot, when compelled to en- 
‘dure privations from the foolish and wasteful 


expenditure of that which was strictly their 
And how many parents who have long 
lavished upon an idolized child all the fond- 
ness of parental affection—who, “ in the toils 
ithat wear out the body, and the cares that 
consume the soul” have compassed sea and 
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land, for its aggrandizement are made to 
weep when they look upon the wreck of all 
their toils. 


Woman has every where, and in all ages, | 


been taught subm/ssion to man, as her supe- 
rior and her lord—a doctrine no less injuri- 


ous to him, than degrading her. Receiving 


it as her lesson to obey, she spends her time 
in learning how to rule while seemingly obe- | 


dient. Man thus becomes at once her master 
and her slave—as her master, he degrades 
her rank—as her slave he becomes the vic- 
tim of her follies; and in the true character 


of a tyrant, who reigns by physical force, be- 


cause she is called the “weaker vessel,” he 
has denied her the means of acquiring that| 


knowledge which would induce her to de. 
mand equality as her right. 

Then let her be freed from the unjust re- 
straints, which ages of barbarism have im- 


Wrightsboro’, Ga., May 28th, 1840. 


PROPER STUD 


PROPER STUDY FOR LADIES. 


| posed upon her—let her be permitted to call 
| herself an independent being, and to feel that 
| she has an existence of her own—and _ then 
shall her worth be known, and man blush jn 
his turn, that he has degraded her from a 
companion who might cheer the journey of 
life to a mere toy to amuse his hours of re. 
laxation. 

Ours is a free government—our children 
should be trained up citizens of a free govern. 
ment, qualified to discharge the duties of a 
free citizen—but how will they be thus trained 


\if woman be not equally free to exercise her 
| right, for it is from her we receive nearly all 
our instructions; she can aid man in the 
great work of human improvement, aye, must 
‘aid him, or he will labor in vain. But if 
| we recognize not the « rights of woman” as 
|| well as the “rights of man,” she will but 
| retard the work. 


Y FOR LADIES. 


Beauty in vain her pretty eyes may roll, 


Charms strike the sight 
- 


History and natural philosophy are alone 
sufficient to furnisli a woman with an agree- 
able kind of study ; the latter, in a series of 
useful observations and interesting experi- 
ments, offers a spectacle we!l worthy the con- 
sideration of a reasonable being. In vain, 
however, does nature present her miracles to 
the generality of women, who pay no atten- 
tion but to trifles. 

There is scarcely a young lady who has 
not read with great avidity a sufficient number 
of idle romances and puerile tales, to corrupt 
her imagination and cloud her understanding. 


Had she devoted the same to the study of his- | 


tory, she would, in those varied scenes which 
the world offers to view, have found facts 
What pre- 
servation is there against weariness and dis- 


more interesting and instructing. 


gust in the society of women of weak and 
unimproved understandings? In vain do they 
endeavor to fill the void of their conversation 
with insipid gaiety; they soon exhaust the 
various funds of fashionable trifles, the news 


, but merit wins the soul. 


of the day and the hackneyed compliments, 
and are obliged at length to have recourse to 
scandal. 

If ladies of the first rank would condescend 


to form their taste upon the best au , and 





collect ideas from their useful writings, con- 
versation would take another turn, and their 


acknowledged merit would banish that swarm 


of noisy illiterate coxcombs who flutter about 
them, and who endeavor to render them as 
| cont 2mptible as themselves: men of sense and 
| learning would then be glad of their company. 
It surely requires but a small degree ot at 
| tention to be struck with the wonderful har- 
| mony which reigns throughout the universe, 
and to be ambitious of investigating its secret 
springs. This isa large volume which 3s 
open to all; here a pair of beautiful eyes may 
be employed without being tired; this amuse: 


ment will banish languor from the sober amuse- 
| ments of the country, and repair that waste 
| of intellect which is caused by the dissipation 
| of the town. 
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THE DREAM OF 


THE DREAM OF MOHAMMED THE SECOND. 


MOHAMMED THE 


SECOND. 


Tae empire of the Ottomans is tho most) 
extraordinary instance in the history of an|| 
empire raised by the sword, governed by the || 
perpetual effusion of blood, despising all civ- | 
lization, corrupted by the grossest excesses | 
of private life, disordered in every function of | 
government, constantly exposed to the great- 


est military powers of Europe, yet advancing | 
from conquest to conquest for three centuries | 
without a check, (from 1299 to 1566,) and) 
retaining its vast possessions unimpaired for| 
three centuries more. 


r rj. 
The first approach of the Turks to Europe) 
was at the close of the thirteenth century, | 
when Othman, the son of a Turcoman chief. 


tain in the service of Aladin, Sultan of Iconi- i 


um, on the memorable 27th of July, 1299,| 
made a descent on the rich Territory of Ni-| 
comedia. The Asiatic dominions of the | 
Greek Emperors were lost in a struggle of, 
two centuries, when Mohammed the Second | 
assaulted Constantinople, on the 29th of May, | 
1453. | 


found buried under a heap of slain, and Con. | 


The body of the last emperor was 


stantinople became the capital of a new faith, | 
anew people, and a new sovereignty. His| 
immediate successors wasted the blood, but | 
exercised the valour of their troops, in expe-| 


—an army which no European potentate, in 
the radeness and distractions of the age, could 
hope to oppose. On its way, it trampled 
down the army of Hungary, which had the 
over the 


madness to meet it; and marching 


bodies of 20,000 men, with their monarch 
on the field, ¢onverted the kingdom into a 
Turkish province, and invested Vienna. The 
strength of the ramparts and the approach of 
winter alone saved the Austrian capital from 


But 


while all Christendom trembled at the sight 


following the fate of the Hungarian. 


of the horse-tails, Soliman died—living and 
dying, the greatest conqueror since Charle- 
magne. 

But with him the empire had reached its 
fated height. Thenceforth it was to descend. 
The Seraglio has been the ruin of Turkey. 
The secrecy of its bloody transactions—its 
habitual separation of the sovereign from the 
people—its desperate dissoluteness—and the 
sullen ignorance, brute vengeance, and help- 
less effeminacy, which must be nurtured with- 
in such walls, extinguished all the rude virtues 
of the barbarian. Soliman, a hero and a 
legislator, always exposing bis life in the field, 
or holding in his own hand the helm of his 
vast empire, reigned almost half a century. 








ditions to Armenia, the Caucasus, and Per-| 
sia. But the nobler prize lay to the West. | 
All solid sovereignty belongs to the hardy | 
frames and the regular opulence of Europe. | 
Soliman the First, named the Magnificent, | 
and if a conqueror can deserve the name, de- | 
serving it by the vastness of his designs and| 


the splendor of his successes, threw himself| 


upon Hungary. Combining the unusual tac- | 


| 


tique of an army and fleet, in itself an evi-| 


of his time, he at once overran the dominions 
of the Hungarian king, and assaulted Rhodes, 
held by the famous Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, and regarded as the bulwark of 
Christendom. 
Venetians, Rhodes was stormed, after a des. 


berate siege. Soliman marched to the con- 


i] 


dence of the superiority of his genius to that 





|| formidable than even Austria now began to 
By the reluctant aid of the| 


The reigns of his successors have been pro- 
| verbial for their brevity. The Janizaries be- 
| came the true disposers of the throne. From 
|the time of Mustapha the First—whom they 
/strangled for his effeminacy, and Achmet, 
|whom they placed on the throne and then 
strangled for his usurpation—the janizaries 
were the recognised makers and executioners 
of the sultans. 

| The first decisive recoil of the Ottoman 
|power was in 1683, when Sobieski, at the 
| head of the Polish army, forced the Vizier 
| Kara Mustafa to raise the siege of Vienna, on 
\the 12th of September. But a power more 


‘threaten the Porte on the feeblest part of its 


| frontier. Peter the Great, breaking the trea- 
| cheater 
quest of Austria at the head of 200,000 men}; But, though forced to make an ignominous 


ty of Carlowitz, invaded Moldavia in 1711. 





¢ 
{ 
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convention for his escape, the Russian never 





forgot the hope of conquest, and has since 
never abandoned the opportunity. | 
The nineteenth century commerced in an | 


aggravation of those horrors which had be- | 
come characteristic of the Turkish throne. | 
Selim the Sultan dethroned and strangled ; 


Mustapha the Usurper dethroned and stran- 
gled; Bairacter, the famous Vizier, in the 
attempt to avenge the death of Selim, blown 
up by his own hand, and thousands of his ad- 
herents slaughtered by tle janizaries ; the 
accession of Mahmoud, the late Sultan, sig- 





nalized by the total massacre of the janiza- 
ries in Constantinople, and the extinction of| 
their order throughout the empire ;—ali less | 
resembling the transactions of an established | 
government, than the last desperate convul- | 
sions of a suicidal empire. Yet some extras | 
ordinary influence seems, for the last centu- 





ry, to have saved her from hourly ruip.—— 


Her time has clearly not come yet; and po- 





litical prophecy has been once more put to 





shame. ‘Turkey, mutilated of the two horns 
of her cresent, Greece and Egypt, still re. 
tains the solid centre of her possessions ; and 
when all human probability looked for her 
immediate dissolution, by the advance of Rus. 
sia on one side, and Egypt on the other, she 
has found a sudden protection in the tardily 
awakened vigilance of England, Austria, and 
France. 

But the day of Turkish independence is at 
anend. She may live by tlie protection of 
the great States, but without it she cannot 
live. She is now a throne under tutelage ; 
and remarkable as have been the instances of 
European recovery from national misfortune, 
there is nothing in the doctrines of Islamism, 
or the habits of the Asiatic, to administer 
that energy by which alone nations can stand 
on their feet again, after having been once 
flung on the ground. The grave of her des. 
potism has been dug, but neither Russian nor 
Egyptian must be suffered to lay the body of 
the last of the Sultans there. 





There is a tradition, that on the night of the capture of Constantinople, the conqueror saw in his sleep, like 
the Babylonish king, a vision unfolding the fates of his dynasty. 


{ 


Suttaun, Sultaun !* | 
Thou art lord of the world ! 
The last Constantine 
At thy footstool is hurl’d. 
Now trembles the West, 
The East kneels before thee— 
Joy, joy to the breast 
Of the mother that bore thee ! 
Earth’s tale shall be told, 
Ere thy banner’s green fold 





Is dust, or thy name Ml 


Is no longer a flame! 


Hark, hark to the shouts 
Of the hordes as they lie 
Round the feast, on the ramparts 
That blaze to the sky, 
Where the battlements reek 
With the gore of the storm, 
And the spoils of the Greek 
With his heart’s blood are warm! 
And his new-wedded bride, 
By the Turcoman’s side, 
As his corpse, pale and cold, 
Sits in fetters of gold. 


High hour in the palace! 
There sits at the board, 
By his chieftains surrounded, 





The King of the Sword. 








And shouting, they quaff 
The infidel wine, 
‘ And loudly they laugh 

At the hypocrite’s whine— 
Let women and boys 
Shrink from earth and its joys, 
Was the grape only given 
For houris and heaven ? 


Now the banquet is ended ; 
The cannon’s last roar 
Has welcomed the night 
On the Bosphorus’s shore. 
Now the sweet dew of slumber 
Has fallen on each eye, 
And, like gems without number, 
The stars fill the sky; 
And no echo is heard 
Save the night-chanting bird ; 
And the tissues are drawn 
Round thy chamber, Sultaun. 


There is pomp in that chamber 
That dazzles the eye ; 

The gold and the amber, 
The loom's Indian dye, 

The wall sheeted with gems, 
That its keen lustre flings, 

Where the mighty lamp streams 
On the king of earth’s kings. 


* The Turkish pronunciation of the word. 
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THE DREAM OF MOHAMMED THE SECOND. 





Yet the pale watching slave, 
Who hears thy lips rave, 

And hears that heart groan, 
Would shrink from thy throne! 


Sultaun! Sultaun! 
Why thus writhe in thy sleep ? 
Why thus grasp at thy dagger ? 
Why shudder and weep! 
There are drops on thy brow, 
Thick-falling like rain ; 
The wringings of woe 
From the heart and the brain. 
And thy cheek ’s now blood-red, 
Now pale as the dead— 
Art thou corpse, art thou man, 
Sultaun, Sultaun ? 


There are visions unsleeping 

Before that closed eye, 

There are thousand shapes sweeping, 
From earth and from sky ; 

Sons of splendor and heaven, 
On pinions of flame ; 

Son of guilt unforgiven, 

Whom chains cannot tame! 

, The Sultaun feels a grasp 
Like a serpent’s strong clasp! 
And from earth he upsprings, 
In a whirlwind of wings! 


Now he sweeps through the clouds 

Till the sounds of earth die; 

Through fire and through floods, 

Till the stars seem to fly. 

Then he shoots down again,— 
He is standing alone 
On a measureless plain : 

And around him are strown 
Wrecks of time-moulder’d bones 
Crush’d under their thrones, 
And the viper’s dark swarms, 
Twining jewels and arms. 


Then, deep as the thunder-peal, 
Echo’d a voice ; 
** Wilt thou see what shall come ? 
Man of fate take thy choice. 
Who the future will know, 
Shall see clouds on his dawn.” — 
“Come weal, or come woe,” 
High spoke the Sultaun. 
Then the plain seem’d to reel 
With a clashing of steel ; 
And upburst a roar, 
Like a sea on the shore. 


“Ts this the roused desert 
Before the simoom?” 

“ Those clouds are thy Moslems, 
The armies of doom.” 

Then the Danube was blood 
And Buda was flame, 

And Hungary’s lion 
Lay fetter’d and tame. 

Then fell proud Belgrade ; 

Nor the torrent was stay’d, 











Till, Vienna, it roll'd 
Round thy turrets of gold! 


“ Ho, princes of Christendom, 
Shrink at the sound ; 
Ho, cling to thine altar, 
Old King, triple crown’d ! 
Ay, look from thy Vatican! 
All is despair ; 
Thy Saints have forgot thee ; 
No Charlemagne is there !” 
But a haze deep and dun 
Swept over the sun; 
And the pageant has fled— 
And was still as the dead. 


Then the plain was a sea 
Of magnificent blue ; 
And in pomp o’er its waters 
The crescent flag flew. 
There the haughty Venetian 
Came, sullen and pale. 
And on wall and on rampart 
The gun pour’d its hail ; 
Where thy warriors, St. John, 
Stood like lion’s alone, 
Till the trench was a grave 
For the last of the brave. 


Then all pass’d away ! 
Fleet and rampart were gone ; 
He heard the last shout, 
The trumpet’s last tone. 
But o’er the wild heath 
Feil the rich eastern night, 
The rose gave her breath, 
The moon gave her light. 
*T was the Bosphorus’ stream 
That reflected her gleam, 
And the turrets that shone 
In that light were his own. 


“ Sultaun! Sultaun! 
Now look on thy shame!” 
In a silken Kiosk 
Lay a vice-decay’d frame ; 
And before his faint gaze, 
To voice and to string, 
Danced his soft Odalisques, 
Like birds on the wing. 
There was mirth mixed with madness, 
Strange revel, strange sadness : 
The bowstring and bowl, 
The sense and the soul. 


Where are now his old warriors ? 
All tomb'd in their mail ; 
Where his crescent of glory ? 
Let none tell the tale ; 
But, the gilded caique 
Swept the waves like a dove, 
And the song of the Greek 
Rose to beauty and love. 
The Sultaun with a groan, 
Saw the son of his throne 
Slave of woman and wine. 


Well he knew the dark sign! 
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But vengeance was nigh! 
On the air burst a yell; 
And the cup from the grasp | 
Of the reveller fell. 
Who rush through the chambers 
With hourra and drum! 
The Janizar thousands, 
The blood-drinkers come. 
Then a thrust of the lance, 
And a wild, dying glance, 
And a heart-gush of gore, 
And all’s hush’d—and all o’er. 


Then the plain was thick darkness 
Through ages of sleep : 

But, what son of the lightnings 
Seems round him to sweep ? 

He sees the Death-Angel, 
The King of the tomb! 





MUSIC, POETRY AND RELIGION. 





At his call ride the Spirits 
Of war on the gloom. 
From South and from North 
Come the torturers forth ; 
Till the flags of the world 
Round Stamboul are unfurl’d. 


Why pauses the sword 
Sull athirst in the hand ? 
Does the thunder-cloud wait 
- The final command ? 
It shall burst like a deluge, 
The terrible birth 
Of the crimes of the world, 
The avenger of Earth; 
When sovereign and slave 
Shall be foam on the wave. 
Thy kingdom is gone, 
Sultaun, Sultaun ! 


MUSIC, POETRY AND RELIGION, 


Music, like poetry, is the language of pas- {| ‘The clamor of many voices is instantly hush. 
sion—and nothing speaks more directly and|/ed; laughter ceases to shake his sides with 
more powerfully to the soul of man, or wo-'| glee; attention becomes mute and anxious; 
man either, than the “concord of sweet | and when “at last, the soft and solemn breath. 


+a | 
sounds.” It is in the language of the spheres || 
—the language of heaven—the language of 
cherubim—the language of all “spirits tem-| 


’ 


pered to fine issues,’ and our purest ideas 


of happiness are blended with thoughts of 


thrilling harmonies and soul-subduing strains 
of music. Portia, in the Merchant of Venice, 
very properly remarks, that ‘* many things, 
by season, seasoned are to their right praise 
and true perfection ;” and both Shakspeare 
and Milton agree, that music sounds best in 
the still hour of night--Shakspeare prefers 
moonlight. Both teach the wide difference 
that exists between touching music, breathing 
“divine enchanting ravishment,’ and the 
‘‘ wonted roar” of “ barbarous dissonance ;”’ 
and both show us how music, in her melting 
mood, is intimately connected with those sen- 
timents that move and animate the heart. 
We have all witnessed and felt the effects of 
fine music in our evening assemblies. It is 
woman’s wand of enchantment, and she ne- 


ver appears more charming, more irresistable, 
than when she touches the solemn harp or the 
light guitar with grace and judgment, and ac- 
companies the movement of her slender fin- 
gers over the strings with a voice that * gives 


ing sound breaks on the ear,” 


“ Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony,” 


silence is taken captive “ere she is aware,” 
and is almost tempted “to deny her nature, 
wishing “to be never more,” while the ex 
clamations, “ delicious !” * exquisite !”’ prove 
that music of the highest order finds a respon. 
sive chord in every breast endowed with sen- 
sibility. 

Poetry is the most sublime and beautiful 
of all the fine Arts, and at the same time most 
difficult—an Art, in which excellence is so 
rare, that the success of its votaries is wont 
to excite equal surprise and admiration.  Po- 
etry is more than a mere study of external 
nature in its grandest, most delightful and 
most mysterious features—it is more than & 
profound knowledge of human nature, the 
laws of our inmost being and the multipliet 
springs of action that control the conduct and 
influence the destiny of our race. It is the 
Voice of all earth and all heaven—a Spiritua 
Voice, speaking from the human soul, pitched 
to a new key, and uttering a new and living 
language—the language of Truth, Beauty an! 





resounding grace to all heaven’s harmonies.” | 


Sublimity—-a language that speaks—not lik 
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Painting to the bodily eye, but to the intellec- 
tual eye of the soul——over which, at the sound 
of the Muse’s lyre, Nature, though robed in| 





the darkness in which Milton found it, dawns 





with all the glories of a new found Paradise. || 
Poetry is the triumph of Mind over Matter—-|) 
of the Soul over the body—-of the Luvisible 1 
over the Seen-—of the Superior over the Gros- | 
It is| 
the Useful, which our countrymen so much/| 
and so justly admire, merging itself in the 


ser elements of our nature and being. 


Beautiful, assuming new and glorious shapes 


of surpassing loveliness, before which the soul 


bends, and obtains a passing glance of the| 
But why} 
| 


speak of the glorious and well earned tri- | 


hidden charms of the universe. 





umphs of the Muse to those who have long) 
since and always lingered with delight and || 
rapture over the pages—I will not say of | 
Homer and Milton—those acknowledged mas- } 
ters of the divine art, but over those of its 

less pretending, but not less tender and soul | 
subduing votaries—Beattie, and Cowper, aud, 
Burns, and Montgomery, and Wordsworth, | 
and Scott. Why? 


so little versed in the history of the human 


For if there is‘any one 


mind and heart, as not to know and be ready | 








to acknowledge, that imagination is one of the| 
loftiest, sublimest and most powerful of all the 
faculties with which God has been pleased to 
endow the human soul, and that Poetry, the 
beautiful offspring of this rare power, Is the 
revelator of the brightest visions of excellence 
which it is given to man to behold on this 
side of the grave, and the lifting up, with a 
spiritual privilege, of something purer, holier 
and more heavenly beyond it—no_ such per- 
son-—be he who he may——possesses a heart 
responsive to the higher strains of genius, or 
could be moved from g 


DS 


admire, though an angel were to touch the 


rovelling thoughts to 


sirings and invite him to listen. ‘There are 


few such beings to be found in the world— 


few who are so lost to all sense of the spiritual | 


. * an | 
and the lovely—to all promptings of some- | 
hing better and higher, aud more worthy of) 
| 


an immortal nature, than those perishing ob-| 


. ° . } 
ects of the visible creation which they handle | 
and behold— few, therefore, in whom a genu- 
ine taste for the rare beauties of Poetry may | 
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and keeps alive in their hearts, even to the 
end, a pervading sense of the Beautiful and 
the True. 

[It is only of late years that we have heard 


of female poets of superior ab.Jity, but the an- 


inals of the nineteenth century will be ever 


memorabie in the history of the sex from the 
laurels which our English Muse has entwined 
around the brows ofa Baillie,a Hemans and 


a Langdon. These gifted females, endowed by 


@leaven with extraordinary genius and sensi- 


bility, have not only vindicated the capacity 
of their sex for the highest efforts of creative 
intellect, but separating poetry from the dross 
and rubbish with which it bas heretofore been 
blended in mind’s less pure and heavenly, 
have proved to the world what this divine art 
ought to be ina moral and enlightened age— 
a Spiritual Power, exerting a sweet, propitious 
and renovating influence over the heart, the 
life and the manners. Nor have their bright 
example and wonderful success in this deli- 
cious walk of literature, fuiled to raise up com- 
petitors among their sex, both in Great Brit- 
ain and America, who bid fair to imitate the 
fame of these Bright Stars in the firmament 
of Genius, and who, following in the footsteps 
of their heaven-inspired guides, cull the ever 


| fresh blooming flowers to deck their brows 


with wreathes of beauty more undying than 
the ancient amaranth. 

From Poetry, the step is a short one to the 
highest of all efforts of the heart, the soul and 
the imagination of a thinking being, Religion. 
For what is religion, but the contemplation, 
love and study of the True, the Beautiful and 
the Infinite, blending itself with all the thoughts 
and purposes of the individual being, con- 
necting together with silken ties all the rela- 
ions of life and society, rendering the earth a 
paradise of loveliness, for Man aud fur Wo. 
man, and lifting the soul beyond the earth to 
the heaven above it ; and this is Poetry—true 
Poetry—the poetry of the soul, respectful to 
its powers, and attentive to the future—the 
poetry of a Hemans and a Baillie—a poetry 
that will last and flourish in the memory of 
the great and the good, when the melodious 
numbers of the illustrious Byrov, sullied with 
the cinders and slime of earthly passions, will 





not be gradually unfolded, until it awakens | 
47 





be utterly forgotten, or be remembered only 
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to be ranked among those productions of mis- {{ prerogative, her privilege, her glory and her 


directed genius, which blind and confound 
while they dazzle, and which corrupt and en- 
ervate while they please. And Woman, in 
every age, has been a religious being. Her 
soul has ever held a secret and solemn com- 
munion with the skies. She has gone up 
with an humble, yet trusting spirit to study and 
adore the attributes of truth and beauty, where 
alone they are to be found, in the character | 








joy; and in this there is a hope—a bright 
hope for our race, for the world will surely 
become wiser, better and holier through her 
means, when the Inspirations of her Genius 
‘and the sympathies of her Heart are thus 
kindled with coals from the altar of divine 
‘love, and her lyre may be expected hereafter 
Ito warble forth still sweeter and more melodi. 
lous strains, since the language of Heaven is 


of Him who is Truth and Beauty forev@ | the Voice of Song. w. 
more. Religion has ever been her right, her | 
a \ 
A REVERIE. 


BY J. A.» WADE. 


Rapt in a solitude of scene and thought, 

Where not a sound but Nature’s calmest voice, 
Or pulse of life, was heard ; upon a bank 

That shelv’d adown a forest, then begun 

To stretch its giant limbs in further growth, 
Nursed by the genial spring, I laid me down, 
And had sweet converse with the dreamy sprites 
That visit men insleep. Before mine eyes, 
Shut to this world, most sylvan visions danced, 
While on my ear a low, sweet descant breathed : 
One moment gentle as the wind-lute’s sigh, 
Anon, in madness, sweeping hurried strains, 
Like a prophetic bard’s in frenzy lost! 

Again, soft tinkling rivulets were heard, 

And now, deep rumbling far, a cataract 

Held on its sullen bass, and fill’d with dread 
The intervals of softer sounds. 


SCENE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Patriotism is, to be willing to make sac- 
rifice and endure hardships fur the good of 
our country. History gives many instances, 
where property has been devoted, and life it-| 
self laid down, to aid in liberating the native | 
land from oppression. Patriots often become 


illustrious by their deeds, and their names are | 
conspicuous in the annals of history. Yet,| 
there is much true patriotism on a baiihiag| 


scale, which never wins the notice of the world. 
An instance of this | am going to relate to you 
During the contest between Great Britai 
and the United States, which is called the 
Revolutionary War, our ariny endured man 





| which the 1779 closed, and that of 1780 be 
igan. They were then stationed at Morris 
town, in New-Jersey. 


hardships, especially in the severe winter with 
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I once knew a soldier of the Revolution. 
His head was white as if covered with snow. 
He filled a respectable rank in society, and 
was beloved for kindness of heart and piety. 
He was gratified that I asked him for tales of | 


n her 
enius 
thus Mother days: and he told me the following sto- 
ry of the winter at Morristown. 

Early in the month of November, 1779, 
(said he) our army under General Washing- 
ton, left the vicinity of Hudson River, and 
the White Plains, to go into winter quarters. 


livine 
after 
elodi. 
en is 
Ww. 


Snow had already fallen, so that we had the 










prospect of a dreary season. The roads 
were in a most uncomfortable state, from rains 
and melting snows, and we marched four 
days with feet and limbs continually wet and 


cold. 


way-worn, and were permitted, the first night, 


We reached Morristown, weary and 


io sleep in the houses and barns of the inhab- 
itants. 


The next morning, early, we were ordered || 


two miles northward, to a think dark forest, 
to cut down trees, and build huts, to shelter 
us during the winter. Almost every day, 
We 
slept on the frozen ground, wrapped in a sin- 
gle blanket. 


plete our hovels of logs. 


snow fell, and the cold was extreme. 


We worked very hard to com- 
In about a week, 
they were ready to admit their tenants. We 


look possession of those rude dark cabins, || 


with more joy than a king enters his palace, 
for we better knew the value of a shelter from 
astorm. 


SCENE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
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|was borne with astonishing patience. The 
‘half-famished soldiers sustained themselves 
‘with the love of their country, and the hope 
of better times. Some even strove, by amu- 
sing and playful conversation, to keep up the 
spirits of their comrades. Yet a deeper trial 
was reserved for us. Four bitter wintry days 
‘and nights not a morsel of food was given 
‘out. None could be procured. The strong- 
lest men became weak, and the voices of the 
| 


| 


|audible. 


more feeble grew so faint, as scarcely to be 
But there was no murmuring. We 
felt it was the poverty of our beloved country 
‘that we were sharing, and believed that, in 
God’s good time, relief would come. 

| Afier this dreadful abstinence of four days, 
some wheat was obtained. One gill of raw 
We 


|hastened to boil and eat it—drinking also the 


'wheat was the portion of each soldier, 


|water in which it had been boiled. 
| While we were devouring this food, a gun 
A lean, 
The 


poor animal was immediately shot, and cook- 


was heard within the encampment. 
miserable dog had wandered thither. 


ed for some of the officers, who were so re- 
‘duced by famine, as to be thankful for such a 
| Another fast of four days ensued, 
‘rendered more painful by extreme cold, 


repast. 


which threatened to turn every thing into ice. 

On the fifth morning, before the sun arose, 
a majestic man was seen, with the bridle of 
his horse around his arm. He stopped at the 


door of every hut. He affectionately asked 





We now hoped to pass in quietness the | 


dreary months, till spring should call us forth | 


But greater | 


| 
| 


| 
The severe cold had frozen, much | 


lo the service of our country. 
rials awaited us. 
to fail. 


Ere long, provisions began 


earlier than usual, the waters of the Hudson 
and the Delaware, so that no supp‘ies could 
trrive by the boats. New-Jersey was not 


Oe a 
able, for any length of time, to provide from | 
world. | 


to you 
Britai 
led the 
| man 





her own resources, for such a multitude.— 





Our daily allowance of food was reduced to 
Only four 


ounces of bread, and four of meat, were 





me-half, then to one quarter. 









kerved to each man, for twenty-four hours. 
Still 
lie afflicting scarcity grew more severe.— 
his scanty pittance was at length dealt out 
mly once in two days. But the suffering 


er with 
"80 bed 
Morris- 





The cravings of hunger were intense. 











each soldier how he fared. It was Washing- 
ton. Tears escaped from his eyes at the 
sight of our sorrows. Only the night before, 
had he learned their full extent. He had not 
Ere the dawn, he hastened, notwith- 
His 
countenance and words revealed the deepest 
sympathy. 


slept. 


standing the terrible cold, to visit us. 


At the sight of his distress, many 
cheerful voices exclaimed, “ General, we do 
‘not complain. We can bear this longer, if 


‘itas the will of Heaven. We are ready to 


| defend our country whenever you call us to 
| 
ithe field.” 


lp . ; ' 
|fected Washington stil! more keenly. 


‘This patience and patriotism af- 
He 
|could scarcely command his voice, as he 
thanked and blessed them. He assured them, 
that if it were in the power of man, relief 


should be sent them before the close of the day. 
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A TEACHER'S FAREWELL, 





A little past noon, the steward’s call a0, 
heard throughout the camp. We rushed to 
the spot. 
four ounces of beef, as free from bone as pos- 
sible. | 
tite, some swallowed it raw as soon as it) 
On the following day, | 
we received four ounces of bread, and mucli| 


To each of us was weighed out. | 

\ 
Overcome by the fierceness of appe- 
reached their hands, 


in the same manner, our food continued to be) 
regularly, though scantily distributed, until 
winter was past, and spring recalled us to 
other trials and perils. Yet scarcity of pro- 
visions was not the only cause of our suffering | 
at Morristown. The weather was fearfully 
severe, and our clothing old and insufficient. 
Snow for a long time covered the ground, to 


During 


more than six weeks, not the least thawing 


the depth of three and four feet. 


was perceived, even in the noon-day sun. 
No water could be obtained by the soldiers, 
but melted ice and snow ; they were generally | 
destitute of shoes, so that the guard when they | 
were upon duty, might be tracked by the | 
blood from their feet, reddening their path of 
snow. But every hardship was bravely en. 
dured, for the sake of the love we bore our 
country... Looking with hope to her inde- 
pendence, we took part in her hard lot, like 
children with a parent—and suffered hunger, |) 
and cold, and nakedness, and the want of all 


things, without repining. 


Here the aged man finished his story. And | 


when I reflected how many young people 
there are, who have been always provided 
with food, warm clothing, and a comfortable 





" ; 
occasions. 





shelter, 
vors, perhaps sometimes discontended, I 
how nobly great sufferings were endured by 
men of other times, who loved their country. 

If any of you who now read this account, 


and yet are little thankful for such fa- | 
| from the evils of war, 
thought it might be well for them to hear, | 


—_ 


should ever travel through Morristown, and 
admire its beautiful scenery, and pure atmos. 
phere, it would be well to search out the spot 
where our army were encamped during that 
severe winter, 

It is cheering to those who have borne 
such hardships, to know that the children of 
that country for whose liberties they toiled, 
Be. 


come acquainted with the forms in which 


remember their services with gratitude, 


their patriotism was tried, that you may be 
able to tell your own children, how the bless. 
ings of our free government were purchased, 
Yet while we praise the patriots of our revo. 
lution, let us never forget that war is a great 
evil. It must ever be considered so, when 
we take a serious view of the miseries that it 
Pain, mourning and death, the 


interruptions of the honest pursuits of indus- 


'|try, aud those arts of peace, which constitute 


the prosperity of a nation, are in its train, 
Prince Eugene, of Savoy, who was a celebra. 
‘ed warrior, acknowledged, “ that a military 





nan becomes so sick of the bloody scenes of 
war, that when he has enjoyed peace, he is 


| 
|i I wish that 


averse to recommeuce them,” 
the first statesman who is called to decide on 
| What pains 
‘would he not then take, to seek in mediation 


iwar, had seen actual service. 


and compromise, how to avoid the effusion of 
| 80 much blood. Such wars as are rendered 
necessary for self-defence, or the preserva- 
of liberty, 
those which spring from the promptings of 


Let us 


pray that our beloved country may be kept 


tion cannot be reprobated like 


‘ambition, or the desire of conquest. 


and that we may be 
‘enabled to show our patriotism, not in the 
field of battle, but by setting an example of 
every virtue, as good and peaceful citizens, 


————~—.__. 


A TEACHER’S FAREWELL. 


A solemn hour has arrived, full of interest | 
to me, as appropriate in which to bid, per- | 


haps, a final farewell to those of vou whose 


confidence has honored me with a trust, the || 
most sacred that a fond parent can confide ; | 
and to these dear objects of a faithful precept. | 


| or’s solicitude, permit me then, as I thus take 
my leave of you, to express the sentiments of 
i/my heart, hallowed as they must be, by this 
parting scene. 

And why should not the memory of this 
hour be hallowed—the last of those many 
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— 
pours, passed in that noblest of labors which|| at evening, without being 
trains the tender minds of youth to embrace, | stacy equally enrapturing, 





filled with an ec- 
at the displays of 
with expanded view, tle responsibilities of || the beauty, order and sublimity of that same 
maturer years, and which forms them to rel- |} munificent Being, who gids the summer 
ish, with the keenest zest, the highest and|| clouds with the last beams of settin 


iu 
i! 

| 
| 


=) 


day, 


purest enjoyment of which they are capable, || who kindies up the more faded hues of twi- 


«the banquet of the soul.” For the mind, re- || light; and who, when night spreads his pa. 


fined by education, like a beautiful garden in|| vilion across the heavens, begems it with ten 


some sunny favored clime, in which the blos- | To him 


and fruits alternate in a continued and | 


endless round, ever affords us the most charm. | 


thousand shining worlds. 
soms “ How beautiful is night ! 


A dewy freshness fills the silent ar : 





No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of heaven. 


ing objects for contemplation, and ever grati- | 


fies, without causing satiety, from its ten|| In full orb’d glory, yonder morn divine, 


Rolls through the dark blue depths.’’—Southey. 


thousand sources of delight. | 
Wherever the man of education turns his|| Such are the fruits of education. 
steps, he finds himself still surrounded with|| The rewards then, of the faithful teacher, 


the beauty, the music, and the grandeur of|| are not to be realized at the present moment. 





’ - | : 
this beautiful world. He gathers not a peb-|| He casts his eye forwards, and exults, in an- 
ble heaved from the abysses of the ocean, and || ticipation of that admiration which will one 


cast upon its sounding shore—he finds not a||day kindle 


i} 
| 


at the contemplation of talents, 


















shell amongst the recesses of the mountains, | 


on which he does not read a lecture of in- 
struction. It tells him in simplest language, 
even the language of truth, its history ; and 
If the 
one be a wandering fragment from its far off 


its own is the history of the world. 


naive quarry, or if the natural home of the 
other be the bosom of the deep, what inferen- 
ces does this silent lesson teach him, as to the 
great convulsions which have, broken up the 
foundations, and changed the face of this 
“ firm-set earth” on which we tread. 

But what countless ages have rolled away, 
since, moved by the currents of the deep, that 
pebble began its pilgrimage-—when that dread- 
ful earthquake happened, which thus broke 


into fragments the rocky frame-work of the 


tlobe, or heaved from the depths of the wa-| 
. . , | 
ters, the mountains is, and must be, to him, | 


forever allunknown. Yet enlightened by sci- 
ence, he is not sceptical to discard the simple 
tale, thus inscribed on nature’s monuments, 
and confirmed to his observation at every 
footstep. 

He plucks not a flower that blushes in his 
morning walk, which does not renew his ad- 
miration, at the perfect mechanism of its pe- 
tals, at the wonderful chemistry which could 
combine its exquisite colors, and at the divine 
skill of that artist, who could pencil and shade 
ts delicate tints. Nor does he wander forth 


‘his care and direction. 
| 


| Whose infant energies are now consigned to 
He beholds the des- 
itinies of his country entrusted to those who 
are now his pupils, and who hang upon his 
He looks 
still further down the vale of time, and future 


} 


generations rise up to his enraptured sight, 


lips for counsel and instruction. 


|| flourishing in the confirmation, and happy in 
the recognition of those moral principles, 


| which his own words now stamp upon 


tender 
hearts ; thus qualified to be what the Great 
|| Disposer of Events has designed them—the 
| guardians of the refinement and happiness of 


all posterity. 


What holy, what enrapturing 
anticipations! How vast the thought, that 
mortal labors can thus prepare tle way for a 
| more glorious consummation of the great de- 
signs of the Deity ? 

Although to this enlightened audience I 
am petsuaded that no illustration of this trans- 
porting view of the grand results of education 
is necessary, yet there is one thought which 
may serve to prompt us to more vigor in our 
It 


thought, that by our labors and cares, we are 


future endeavors to secure them. is the 


not only securing to those who shall come 
‘after us, an education superior to our own, 
_but that we are also thus providing them with 
ithe means of becoming far wiser and happier 
‘than ourselves. And who can possess a faith 


' so weak, as not to believe this—what parent 
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A TEACHER’S FAREWELL. ° 
a heart so prejudiced, so dead to feeling, as|| | When harrassed, as he will be, with the ten § for the 
not to dilate with generous emotions, in anti- || thousand anxieties, which none but the faith. § your 0 
cipation of that time, when his children may | ful teacher can know, lay not to his charge ured u 
be wiser, more virtuous, and happier than} the infirmities, which are an inheritance com. tions. 
himself? What teacher is not animated in| mon to us all. But 
"1 his labors, as he contemplates the period when | “ Be to his faults a little blind, the cu 
4 his pupils, whose feeble impulses he is now, } Be to his virtues very kind.” final s 
with so much solicitude, fostering into vigor- | My own experience of your numerous fa- have st 
i ous energies, shall stand forth his superiors in ' vors, does not need the assurance that amidst & issolv 
r mental strength, and prepared to surpass him |/all his solicitudes he will find in your bo. hour, 
, in usefulness, as they will in every thing that) soms a sympathy warm and deep. which 
a constitutes an intellectual being. | My Pupils, standing as we do at the close § duty n 
nh And what fitter moment than this, as we) ofa year, how deeply penetrating the emo- 
cast an eye of reviewal back over the year | tions, with which we make up its solemn ac- 
% ‘ which will close so soon, to regret, and re. count. It is indeed true, that we have not GLU 
solve to amend the delinquencies into which! been called to stand round the fainting, an. 
‘ we feel we have been betrayed ; and also, to guish couch of any of our number ; it is in- 
| congratulate ourselves if we have accom-| deed true, that no mysterious providence has 
plished ought worthy of the great cause in| gathered us, with bursting hearts, around a 
which we have been engaged. How grati- || school mate’s grave. But, though that si- Mat 
fying the thought, that weak as have been our | lent hill be hallowed by no tomb of some de. §¥@S 4 
powers, some word, winged with an affection- | parted companion—though no place is thus victim 
ate earnestness; some gem, gathered from) made vacant—though no heart in all this Bev" d 
the great ocean of truth, and impressed upon | happy band, full of youthful glee and hope, wished 
admiring hearts, with a fidelity of purpose} has been thus saddened ; yet let me tell you, feeling: 
corresponding to its value, shall rise up in} that one of the brightest of your years has fled the ha 
future years, and witness that our labors have forever. It has gone to join the past eternity. ened by 
not been wholly vain. | Its sunny days will no more call you to the _ to 
And what time more fit than this, ia which pleasing task of thought and study. Its schooi- which | 
to express my gratitude to those of you who} day pastimes will no more ring with your Mariat 
have honored me with so high atrust. Who!) merry laugh of youthful glee. Yes, one of his ple 
have borne with my imperfections and faults, | your brightest years has gone. wealth, 
and who, may I not be indulged with the re- To some of you, one, two, it may be ten of his 
flection, will accord to me, at least, their tri- |) more such remain. But Oh! how swift will he gov 
bute of confidence in the sincerity of my ef= || be their flight! But yesterday, and your fathers nature 
forts. The opportunity for exhibiting, by the|/and mothers were the young and happy to allur 
earnestness of my endeavors, the highest proof, beings you are now ; tomorrow, and, one by can see 
of my sincerity, is now past. By the test [| one, you will have faded from the face of show, 
; leave behind me, you will judge me. Gladly | day, or if a remnant of all this youthful train baubles 
would I have brought to your service theen-|| remains, Time’s withering touch will have confers 
| j ergies of a mind, the resources of an educa- blighted the freshness of those countenances, pares 
vy tion equal to the accomplishment of all your! the snows of winter life will have “ silvered the ear 
| wishes ; and if sleepless nights and anxious | 9’ey those heads,” and age will have dimmed Were he 
\ days, on my part, could have effected it, gladly || the sparkle of those eyes. could b 
; would I have secured success commensurate | Hasten then to make up, by your future ect his 
Po ie with the great object to be gained. But my ] dilligence, for the misspent hours of the past. eh, 
i labor with you is done. I retire from the|| A year, an hour, of virtuous toil is worth a 7" to 
" place which your confidence has honored, || whole eternity of idleness. And may I not g°U™ 
, and leave it to one, who, as he is more wor-| hope, that these few words of counsel, prompt- te 
; thy of it, will, as I trust, crown your expecta. ed at this solemn hour, by no motive but that prother 
AL tions with more complete success. of deep solicitude for your welfare, will plead ° him 
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for the remembrance, if not of me, at least of|| be an hour of deep regret to each one of us, 
your own high destinies; and will be treas-|| who has despised and wasted the precious tal- 
ured up by you, as stimulants to future exer-|| ents of his time and privileges—and who of 
tions. , '}us has not—why should we not hallow it to 

But the flying moments admonish us, that | high resolve, and thus make it like the pure 
the curtain of time must soon drop over this || memory star, the forerunner to each one of 
final scenes and as the relation in which wel] us, of a bright and happy day of life. ‘Then 


| 





have stood to one another is about to be forever | anguish, at least, at the thought of a derelic- 
dissolved, why should we not consecrate this tion of duty, shall not add its fang to the agony, 
hour, to mutual forgiveness for errors into || with which young affections are blighted, and 
which passion ora misguided judgment of | youthful hearts sundered by that magic, sol- 
duty may have betrayed us; and as it should''emn word !—« Farewell.” R. R. D. 


GLIMPSES INTO THE HISTORY OF FRANK THURSTON, AND OTHER 
CHARACTERS. 


GLIMPSE Ve. CONTINUED. 


MaRIAN continued silent. It istrue,there|| “Can Col. Braswell value the affection of 
was a degree of compassion for the wretched |/one, for whom he professes to have such feel- 
ings, if he compels it? Or if he could, does 


ever, did not require time for thought, but she} he think that any thing would be yielded him 
| ’ ¢ 


wished him to think, and allow his prpent i enrer such circumstances, if he does, he has 
feelings full time to have their effect, hoping 


victim of passion before her. Her answer, how- 


|| miscalculated very, very far. On the contra- 
the hardness of his heart would be much soft-|/ry, if he will, by one act of nobleness, release 
ened by freely giving vent to them, ina man-| those that are in his power, and let them re- 
ner to which he was not accustomed, and|turn home, he will have doue more to gain, 
which would naturally undergo some change ;|/in their estimation, than he could in any man. 
Marian hoped for the better. He persisted in | ner, whatever; and I promise if he will do 
his plea, talked of his countless thousands of || this, to give him a fair and candid hearing, and 
wealth, she knew they were ill-gotten gains, ‘a similar answer. More than this he could 
of his projects of ambition, of his favor with | not demand, without doing violence to honor- 
the government, and every thing ofa similar 
nature which would probably have the effect || He seemed to catch at the proposition at 
to allure a simple minded and vain girl, who | one time, as if he thought there was hope. 
can see pleasure in nothing but parade and| But it was only momentary. He arose from 
show, and the glitter of wealth, and those || his bended posture, and looked at Marian with 
baubles named honors, which man sometimes ||a fierce resolution marked on his counte- 
confers upon man in the pride of his munifi-|/nance, and after gazing for a minute, he said 
cence and power. But they were lost upon with a dreadful energy of manner, “Then 
the ear of Marian Thurston, or if not lost,|/he dies before to-morrow’s sun goes down, 
were held to account against him. If reason||the laws of the land, too, shall do it, as the 
could be added to reason why she should re-|| traitor deserves, and you may prepare to at- 
ject his suit, he had heaped them up by his|/tend meto the mountains the next day—a few 
own words and a display of feelings so repug-|| years in the wilderness shall accomplish what 
nant to hers, that it was difficult for her to| your brother’s life I see will not. 





able principle.”’ 








So prepare. 
maintain her first resolution of smoothing the}; You can now return to your friends. And 
matter as much as possible on account of her | mark me, the man who opposes my will in 
rother. To effect this, she at length replied || this, shall forfeit his life. I have sworn it.” 
‘0 him in the following manner. _ Marian once attempted to plead. 
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** Not a word, you have scorned my words, | 
and I scorn your entreaties, Enough, the day 
afier to-morrow you go, unattended but by 
such as I desire.” 

*That’s as may be,” said a voice, that 
startled Braswell, raising in his breast a storm 
of fury which was vented in rage upon the 
head of the astonished sentry. 

* Ole mistiss ’ll be upon that trail, whether 
invited or not.” 

Wai also heard from the same voice, after 
Braswell’s first cry for the guard was hushed. 
A slight rustle among the baggage in the back 
part of the tent, and a still more slight cremor 
on its canvass, and nothing more was heard 
of this daring intruder. The drums were or- 
dered to beat,a guard scoured the encamp- 
ment, and fora half an hour there was as 
much bustle as if the enemy had made an 
attack ; it soon thereafter ceased, and the 
loungers about were gathering themselves in 
small groups, characterised by many grave 
looks, ominous gestures, significant glances, 
and such other heralds as are common to one 
of those important events of which every bo- 
dy knows something, and fears much more ; 
giving to conjecture and the imagination, 
their lawless range among vague marvels and 
undefined superstitions. 

Marian was conducted back to the block 
house, and as she passed along, great as was 
her grief, she could but notice the air and 
manner of these persons. The young lieu- 
tenant passed her just as she was reaching the 
entrance—he bowed low, checked his gait, 
and remarked, with emphasis, “If I can be 
of any service to you, command me.” He 
passed on without so much as giving her time 


to express her thanks. She found, upon en- 


tering, that we were in anxious expectation of 


the result—it was soon known. My own 
feelings I will not attempt to describe. 
astonishing and hardy villain now presented 
himself to my mind in a new and singular po- 
sition, and I was utterly confounded at the 
more than recklessness of his proceedings, 
and startled at the thought of his attempt to 
execute his threats. To look at it in any 
way, the result was fraught with mischief, 


with danger ; and in the quarter where most 
1 dreaded its fall. 


This || 


—— 


“ And is there uo hope,” said the Father, 
‘*my child, but that you must come to this ?” 

“Yes, Father, there is hope—my hope ig 
in heaven.” 

These words of Marian had their influence 
upon the Father, and all present—-like the 
prophetie spirit of inspiration, they fell upon 
the ear, and strong hope of deliverance took 
possession of the minds of all. 

Hope’s visitations are like the flowers we 
meet by the rugged pathway, that has just 
enough of green and verdure along to save it 
It is the buoy that 
sustains us against the rough and upheaving 


from entire barrenness. 


tides of misfortune—the beacon that guides, 
even while the storm pitilessly rages, and the 
heaveus are black with portentous ruin—the 
star that never sets upon the heart, or findsa 
home beneath the horizon of memory. _ It is 
a spark lit from eternity’s own fires, that ne. 





ver ceases to burn upon the heart of man— 
\lighting up the long pathway of time, and 
‘reaching back again into its own immeas- 


}urable, causing the heart to yearn for a 


|closer knowledge of that Being whose crea. 


| tion it is. Hope makes man what he is, 
aug fits him to be the image of the Deity—it 
/spurreth on wisdom, and is reason’s guide—it 
| maketh the heart glad, raises the fallen, heals 
|the sick, and bringeth Heaven within sight of 
the maimed and blind, and the desolate poor ; 
visits prison walls, and pours a sunshine lato 
ithe heart; leans upon the pillow of the dy- 
ing, and speaks of heaven; cheers the chris- 


| tian’s drooping faith, by pointing to the cross, 
}and walks, the handmaid of charity, blessing 
‘him that giveth and him that receiveth.— 
| Blessed Hope. 


The words of Marian instilled comfort in- 


to the hearts of all, and for a few moments 
were the dangers of her situation, and that 
of her brother, forgotten. 

| Although the circumstances which  sur- 
rounded them were nothing better, but the 
rather worse since Marian’s visit, there was 


yet some satisfaction in knowing of a certain- 
| ty, what course Braswell intended to pursues 





'| And I accordingly took measures to defeat 
| him ; ieaving Marian with her brother and 
! father, 1 went out to seek the young officer 
|} who had shown such an interest in Marian’s 
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favor. I found him engaged in some of the 
duties of the camp, and from him, learned 
that the Court Martial, as it was termed 
would sitat four that evening ; and that ii 
consisted of all the commissioned officers 
I found that Braswell had 
artfully undertaken to prejudice the minds of 


then in camp. 


all those who were likely in any way to be 
affected by his machinations, and was also 
sure that he would have witnesses suborned, 
the more effectually to carry out his dark de- 
sign. 

To be more certainly prepared for any 
emergency that might take place, I now left 
the camp of Braswell, to hunt out that of the 


refugees, Which had been removed for fear of 


detection and its purposes becoming known, 
and thence defeating the object for which it 
had been I had not proceeded far 
before meeting with the faithful hunter who 
was on the watch expecting me. 


formed. 


was such that I should have passed him un.|| 


noticed, had he permitted it; it was simply, 
that of an Indian warrior, many of whom 
were friendly, and fought with, or acted as 
guides to the troops, and although there were 
features to be discovered which do not be- 
long to the Indian, the paint had been so 
skilfully applied as to defeat any but the 
closest scrutiny. He told me that there were 
many in the camp of Braswell that were ready 
to rebel against him, and he spake of imme- 
diate and active measures, believing that the 
strongest party could be raised for Frank. I 
assured him of the danger of any such meas- 
ures, and satisfied him of the necessity of using 
all other means to save Frank, and to resort 
to this only when all others had been defeat- 
ed. I found the soldiers that had been under 
Frank, in a state quite ready for open rebel. 
lion, and willing to sacrifice any thing for 
him. It was with some difficulty that I was 
enabled to quell their heated ardor, and pre- 
vent them from marching in a body, and de. 
manding their young officer. After having 
arranged matters with the leaders of this lit- 
le party, and assuring the men that there 
was strong hope that relief would be effected 
without a resort to harsh means, I left them 
0 return, accompanied by Shanky. 


His disguise || 


ed clear of the encampment, “I dont blieve 
as you do neither, though I havent said so to 
iny body, that Mr. Frank will come off clear. 
its not in reason, now that devil’s got him, 


less he’s made 


that he’s gwine to let him go 
io, and you'll see it Capin.” 

“ Perhaps so, Shanky, but I think we are 
at least prepared at all points, and for any 
emergency, as far as circumstances will al. 
low.” 

“So we are, Capin, but that Braswell will 
take Mr. Frank’s life if he can, is just as sure 
as that he’s kin to the devil himself ; that’s the 
thing—and if one way wont do, it wont take 
him long to find another.” 

* By the way, Shanky, can you tell me any 
|'thing about the cause of Braswell’s hate to 
Frank. What it was that first gave origin to 


‘it ” 








“ Wy, about the young lady, tobesure.” 
Oh! “ Miss Milford !” 

‘No, no, Capin, not her, but purty Miss 
| Marian.” 

| And how about her, Shanky.” 

| «Well, well, Capin, I thought you knowed 


‘more about it, than any body else. You did 
know that Braswell tried to marry her, wheth- 
er or not.” 

“© Well.” 

« And that Mr. Frank, opposed it, and that 
was enongh to make him his inimy, but he 
‘thinks more, and that is, that he’d a got her, 
‘but for Mr. Frank.” 

“ The presumptions villian.” 

“ Aye, sol think.” 

« Well, and what more Shanky.” 

« What more, Capin? wy every thing more 
that can be said mean of him.” 

«“ But what more of this affair, did not you 
say that Braswell had something to do about 
Frank’s affliction.” 

« Tobesure I did, Capin, and who could 
have done it but him. Didn’t I hear him 
swear that Mr. Frank should repent it, and 
didn’t I know some other things, too, to make 
me know it all come of him. And want 
there old Maggy, the witch, as they calls her, 
constantly goin to see him, and didn’t they 
try to hire me to carry him somethin which 
I wouldn’t, and come Braswell’s inimy for not 








“Well, Capin,” said he, after we had pass. 
48 


doin it. And a heap other things besides, 
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for it was then very day pre Mr. Frank got 
sick, that that old hag was there, among Mr. 
Thurston’s negroes, for didn’t I see her 
myself with the old negro wench what lives 
there.” 

I clearly saw what Shanky’s 
the matter was ; believing that some potent 
drug had been administered by the old hag 
alluded to, at the instance of Braswell, he was 


s impression of | 


certain this was the cause of Frank’s mental || 





derangement. Our conversation was inter- 


rupted by an unusual noise from the quarter | 
of the block house, which we were now near 


approaching—the sound of a post horn, the | 


roll of a drum, and the neighing of horses, 
were sounds, none of which were to be heard | 
at that hour, without some unusual circum. | 
stance for its cause. We soon gained a small | 
eminence, where part of the camp could be | 
indistinctly seen through the tree tops and | 
underbrush. A bustle and unusual stir was | 


evident, from the slight glimpses we were en- | 


abled to get through the intervening objects. 
The eyes of Shanky soon caught the figure of 
aman approaching with much rapidity to- | 
wards us, and climbing into the nearest tree, 
he was soon intently engaged in watching the 
movements of the individual who had been | 
seen, as he passed one or two openings in the 


woods, moving with such rapidity. 


“Tt’s the Bold Hunter, Capin, as sure as 
ole mistiss is the best shot in these parts.’’ 


And sliding down the tree, he made off in | 


the direction to meet him, with as much ra. | 
pidity as the other seemed approaching, leav- | 
ing me far behind, notwithstanding I was on | 
horseback, and a tolerably clear woods to pass 
through. Ata loss to conjecture what could 
be the cause of this new movement, [ was not | 
slow in joining Shanky and the runner. 

“They’ve come at last, Capin—the sol- | 
diers and the big officer,” said the former, as | 


I approached: “and the devil *ll git his due |. 


now, I hope.” 

** What force had the officer,” inquired I. 

“ Only a hundred horse.” 

“ Qaly an hundred—and did Braswell and 
the officer meet before Charly left ?” 

* No—and he’s come now in such haste, | 
to git you and Mr. Frank’s command tc join 
the horse, for fear Braswell, now that he’s 


| be close by, by this time. 











got so many of these vagabonds and injuns J Thurs 
with him, may choose to do as he pleases.” for wh 
“Then send him on immediately, and di. J hemme 
'|rect them to come with all possible speed.” will res 
After giving this order, I directed Shanky [ready | 

ito follow, and set off in haste myself. When §icompli 
I reached the encampment, I discovered that J knew t 
all was not right—the troops were still under the sor 
‘arms, and looking as if something important §of the 
‘was about taking place. I learned'that the fostensil 


‘officer had brought with him the warrant for gout of 
the arrest of Braswell, and that it was now §cessfull 


expected that it would be resisted, from many the des 
symptoms that were discoverable in the ac. abducti 
‘tive movements of some of Braswell’s rene. §could a 


gade followers, and in some indicative sounds that ha 
that were occasionally heard from the quarter ffh's plan 
and bec 
crimes 
well we 
night, 
to resis 










where Braswell’s tent was situated, in which 
was the officer in command of the troop. I 
did not wait long before those the tent con- 
tained emerged from the door; the foremost, 


who was commander of the troop, turned and 
had eve 


joined, 


spoke these words distinctly enough for my- 
self and his own command to hear him : 





«Then, sir, I shall endeavor to force the g¥#0 hac 
order, at all hazards ; and the consequences ll the 3 

| be upon your own head.” fore un 
uch ef 


He moved directly toward his troop, while 
Braswell busied himself in giving orders to far wit 
| those around. I met the officer as he ap- FRECe, it 
| proached, and to my surprise, found him to nem for 
be an old and valued friend.” him to | 
said he, when I spoke of esistant 


Frank Thurston, and of Braswell’s intention; FU€t at 


*<T know all,” 


“and now he dares to resist the order of the ppPtener, 
commander in chief—by heavens, we shall PY 49 of 
see, in a few minutes, whose authority is to P"™, wa 
be obeyed.” 

I told him I could soon bring up a rein- 


'| forcement to his aid, and we then concerted 


‘measures for further proceedings, he in the 
mean time calling a council of his officers, in 
which [ was admitted. The measures adopt- 
‘ed were son put in action, and #* proceeded 


| to join the troop of Frank, which I knew must 


Braswell being in 
| ignorance of the existence of this body of 

}men, had been emboldened to this daring act, 
| in order to make his escape from the hands 
] of justice ; and not only was he not satisfied to 
'go alone, but had determined to take Marian 
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Thurston-with him. ~'There is no accounting ||to resist, but believed it would be in his pow- 


for what a desperate man may attempt, when |/er to march off without molestation, from the 





hemmed in on all sides—he knows, to yield, || lesser force of the officer in command of the 


He thought he would hardly dare 
|risk an engagement where the odds were so 
1 against him, and he accordingly boldly 


|| prepared to march off with the prisoners un- 


But in this he was destined 
ito be disappointed—the appearance of the 
|troop under my command, threw all his plans 
|into confusion, for a short time; and in this 
| position were matters, when I arrived —Bras- 
| well, with his troop, being between us. The 
voice of the commanding officer was now 
heard, directing the soldiers to return to 
their duty, or take the consequences of muti- 
The irresolution that for a time was 
manifested, soon brought a surrender of the 
whole, when they witnessed the attempt of 
Braswell to escape to the boats on the river— 
this he was enabled to do, by his exertions, 
for himself, but could not succeed in carrying 


It is needless to delay further here, as there 
can be nothing of interest to the reader, until 
some time after this. Marian and her father 
returned homeward, and was left, for a time, 
at least, in the enjoyment of peace. Bras- 
well succeeded in making his escape, but he 


was yet pursued by a vigilance that never re- 


Note.—The conclusion of this story will be offered 
at some future time, through the same medium in 
which it has heretofore been presented. Circumstan- 
ces will not permit its continuance at present; and the 
author could not do justice to himself, or to the story, 








will result in disgrace and death. He was |/troop. 
ky ready to sacrifice every thing else to the ac- 
hen @complishment of his darling purpose. He || muck 
hat knew that nearly every man then in camp was 
der the sort of man to aid him; the better part ||der his charge. 
rant of the troops having that day been sent off, 
the Mostensibly to reconnoitre, but purposely to be 
for Mout of the way, that he might the more suc- 
now (cessfully carry on his plans with regard to 
any [the destruction of Frank Thurston, and the 
ac. padduction of his sister. This he thought he 
ene. could accomplish, even in the face of the troop 
unds Qthat had so opportunely arrived, to frustrate 
urter his plans. To suddenly give up all power, |iny. 
hich 20d become himself a prisoner, charged with 
, | ffcrimes of the worst nature, was what Bras- 
con- @¥ell would not do, let the hazard be what it 
nost, night, and he accordingly prepared himself 
J and 0 resist, with that activity and energy which 
my- had ever characterised him, in which he was || off his prisoners. 
oined, unanimously, by all those desperadoes 
the grno had recently joined him, and very nearly 
ences ! the rest of the soldiery that had been be- 
fore under his command. It required not 
while @auch effort on his part to make himself pop- 
srs to ar with them, and in gaining their confi- 
e ap- pence, it is not at all surprising that many of 
im to gem forthwith adhered to his cause, believing || laxed. 
him to be the injured party. Symptoms of 
ke of @esistance of this sort is not so very unfre- 
ntion; uent among new troops, and would be much 
of the tener, if they were, as in this case, headed 
> shall PY 29 officer high in command. He there- 
: js togre, was even well prepared, as he thought, || were he to attempt it. 
a rein- 
ncerted VIRELAY. 
in the — 
cers, in BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 
5 adopt I Lovep thee, as the wild winds love 
ceeded The waves they kiss on a summer’s day— 
ae ; The flowers they caress—the trees they move— 
beng In their fond, fantastic play ! 
body : Sweet their first kisses—but soon like ours, 
he de They ruffle the waters and rifle the flowers : 
‘sfied 10 O’er the blooms they have shattered, in sport they go— 


Maria 





n 


Do the winds love the flowers, then ?—No, no, no! 
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I loved thee, as the bright sun loves 
The green earth it hails at morn, 
When the early dews give drink to the doves, 
From the blossomy cups of the thorn ! 
And warm and soft as its light, was the feeling 
That lit our heart’s love, in its first revealing ; 
But the heat quaffed up the dews, and so 


Came blight !—Did the sun love the earth then 7—No! 


I Joved thee with the love that lives 

In the blithe lark’s breast for the sky ; 
There it sings all day, and its carol gives 

To the fair things it sees on high : 
But twilight creeps o’er the heavens bright, 
And the fickle bird flies with the fading light ; 
So I left thee when guilt crept over thy brow,— 
Did the lark love the sky, then 7—No, no, no! 


I loved thee as the acacia loves 
To spring in a desolate spot, 
Where the hot simoom in its fierceness roves, 
And yet it fadeth not! 
But Time, with his scythe, fells the green tree too, 
And Time so with Love should never do; 
But he slew the tree and my love at a blow— 


Do I love thee now 7——O, no! no! no! 


I loved thee, as young Genius loves 
The thing it deems most fair !— 

When the deep, white snow its cloak removes, 
Looks not the black earth bare ? 

And thou hast flung from thy faithless heart 

The visor, that masked its subtle art ; 

But I laugh at the hand that dealt the blow 

For it irks me not now! DoT love thee? No! 
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